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IN THIS ISSUE 


This issue opens with an extended analysis—possibly the first to appear in 
English anywhere—of an important Israeli novel, S. Yizhar’s The Days of Ziklag. 
On its publication in 1958, the book evoked a storm of controversy whose very 
intensity indicated that Yizhar had probed an acutely sensitive area, namely the 
ideological chasm that has opened up between official Zionist ideology and its 
virtual rejection by the native-born Israeli generation. Robert Alter is a grad- 
uate of Columbia College, the Seminary College of Jewish Studies, and is cur- 
rently a Teaching Fellow at Harvard University. 


David Weiss’ essay ‘““Towards a Theology of Rabbinic Exegesis” offers a 
fresh elucidation from an existentialist viewpoint of the philosophical implica- 
tions of the Halakhah. The essay was originally presented at a Seminar on 
Authority and Freedom sponsored by the Emanuel Congregation of Chicago on 
the occasion of its 80th anniversary. David Weiss is an Instructor in Talmud at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 


“Job and the Modern World,” by Eugene Goodheart, critically examines 
the radical disparities in sensibility and ethos that inform that Biblical master- 
piece and distinguish it from the sensibility reflected in some specimens of 
modern literature that deal with the Job theme. The author is currently Assistant 
Professor of English at Bard College and has contributed to various periodicals 
including Midstream, Psychoanalysis and Psychoanalytic Review and The Jewish 
Frontier. 


The life and prospects of the Jewish community in satellite Poland are 
portrayed first-hand by Bernard D. Weinryb in his essay, ‘““The Enigma of Polish 
Jewry Today.” Dr. Weinryb is Professor of History and Middle East Economics 
at Dropsie College. A research grant from the Social Science Research Council 
enabled the author to make the trip to Poland. The opinions expressed in the 
essay are, of course, those of the author. 


This year marks the 70th birthday of Jacques Lipchitz, world-famous Jewish 
sculptor. The occasion serves Alfred Werner, the noted art critic, an opportunity 
for interpretation and evaluation of the artist’s work on display both here and 
abroad. 


Editorial notes on the essay, “A New Eye of Literary Vision,” by Dov B. 
Lang, “The Jewish View of History,” by Jack Riemer, “The Relevancy of A. D. 
Gordon's View of Man,” by Herbert H. Rose and “The Limbo of the Synagogue 
Choir,” by Michael Barkun will be found on the first page of each of the respec- 


tive papers. 





THE DAYS OF ZIKLAG 


THE ASSESSMENT OF AN IDEOLOGY 


ROBERT ALTER 


To hell with heroism. Who needs 
heroism. A come-on for suckers. All 
this flag-waving. Our hands have got 
so knotted up waving old flags that 
they don’t have the strength left to 
let go, to shake themselves loose, 
when there's nothing glorious about 
the flags any more. And instead of 
just tossing away, really and whole- 
heartedly, all the flags, in order to 
walk light and free—you go to your 
death for their sake, for the sake of 
flags that don’t say anything. The 
hours of what's left of your life are 
stooped and dreary under the proud 
flag. 


A‘ first glance, this is hardly a sur- 

prising statement to find in a war- 
novel published in 1958, or, for that 
matter, any time during the last forty 
years. But the familiar theme of em- 
bittered disenchantment with causes 
begins to look a little strange when we 
realize in what war the speaker is fight- 
ing and which proud flag it is that 
doesn’t say anything to him. This abju- 
ration of causes is a typical moment 
during a discussion among a small group 
of soldiers on a Negev hilltop, waiting 
in the blistering heat of a September 
afternoon in 1948 for an Egyptian at- 
tack. The young men—none is older 
than twenty-one—are part of the first 
generation of Jews in two thousand 
years to take up arms to defend their 
own land. The cause for which they are 
fighting is the rebirth of Jewish national 


existence after twenty centuries of exile. 
But the soldiers in this novel tend to 
see both the glorified state and their 
own glorified role in another light: as 
the same speaker puts it a moment later, 
“a weight of rhetoric like a millstone 
around your neck.” 

The appearance, two summers ago, of 
S. Yizhar’s The Days of Ziklag can be 
taken as one of the significant cultural 
events in Israel since the founding of 
the state. It would be a mistake to 
imagine that the novel marks anything 
like a turning-point, or the sudden be- 
ginning of a crisis in Israeli thought, 
but The Days of Ziklag—together with 
the furor of debate raised in the Israeli 
press by its publication—put into a new 
sharp focus the whole tangle of prob- 
lems of what has been standard Zionist 
ideology. S. Yizhar (pen-name for Yiz- 
har Smilanski) is far from being a lone, 
embittered voice, or even a spokesman 
for simply an off-beat protest-group of 
angry young Israelis. He has for some 
time been widely regarded as the writer 
of the younger generation in Israel. In- 
tellectual circles in the new state waited 
impatiently for the completion and pub- 
lication of The Days of Ziklag, which, 
at long last, was to give them the epic 
novel of the Israeli-Arab War, and, 
hopefully, the first great novel of Israel 
written by an Israeli-born author. Yiz- 
har, on his part, (perhaps rather too 
self-consciously) was laboring at his war- 
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novel with the seriousness of a man out 
to make literary history. By the time he 
completed his account of the seven-day 
struggle for a hill in the Negev, his 
on-and-off stream-of-consciousness novel 
had run to two large volumes and 1143 
closely-printed pages. Israel’s reaction to 
this bulky addition to its bookshelves 
was, in the most intense areas of debate, 
little short of schizophrenic. (One paper 
went so far as to print two different re- 
views of the novel side-by-side, one a 
reserved tribute and the other a violent 
attack.) Admirers of the book, particu- 
larly the younger critics, acclaimed it as 
“the literary event of the decade,” “the 
greatest artistic creation by an Israeli- 
born writer.” The novel’s detractors 
(after being sure to make clear that, de- 
spite it all, they had gotten through to 
the end) denounced it as both unread- 
able and dangerously nihilistic, perhaps 
even subversive. 

The whole dispute came to a climax 
in the muddle over the awarding of the 
Bialik Prize for belles lettres for 1958. 
The Bialik Prize, given annually by the 
municipality of Tel Aviv, is Israel's 
highest honor for a work of fiction or 
poetry. On purely literary grounds, there 
could hardly have been any question 
about the recipient of the award. The 
Days of Ziglag had no real competitor; 
whatever its faults may be, it is certainly 
one of the very few pieces of contempo- 
rary Hebrew fiction outside the work of 
S. J. Agnon which deserves to be taken 
seriously. The majority decision of the 
judges was that the Bialik Prize would 
not be awarded for 1958, as no book 
had been discovered which was worthy 
of the honor. Both judges who refused 
to select The Days of Ziklag began their 
justification by declaring the book un- 
readable, and concluded (and it would 
seem that this was the real reason) by 


complaining that Yizhar had distorted 
the image of the young generation of 
fighters for freedom. The degree to 
which some of Yizhar’s critics were emo- 
tionally involved in the issues under de- 
bate is suggested by the oratorical fervor 
that creeps into Abraham Kariv’s state- 
ment to the press explaining why he 
voted against the novel on the prize- 
committee. “Thousands of boys pur- 
chased victory for us with their lives. . .” 
and Yizhar dared to betray their 
memory. “The Days of Ziklag .. . tears 
down more than it builds.” This notion 
of a literature that ought to “build” was 
generally implicit in the position of 
older critics and educators who de- 
nounced Yizhar’s novel of protest. Ob- 
viously, if pushed to its logical conclu 
sion, such a notion reduces creative 
literature to propaganda. But the very 
existence of a concept of literature as 
an “ought to” among members of a so- 
ciety’s supposed intellectual leadership 
is symptomatic of a certain uneasiness in 
that leadership, of a sensed (or feared) 
gap between official ideology and popu- 
lar conviction. It is worth noting, in 
this connection, one interesting feature 
of the Ziklag debate: the zealous de- 
fenders of the generation of freedom- 
fighters were not the young people 
themselves but the generation that had 
educated them. The feeling, in the main 
part, among the young intellectuals in 
Israel was that Yizhar had written what 
most of them felt. One of the younger 
critics frankly described Yizhar’s book as 
the “Final Inventory” that the war- 
generation had taken of itself and its 
supposed ideals. 

The most intelligent—and at the same 
time, the most violent—attack on the 
novel came from literary pundit Baruch 
Kurtzweil in an article which he called 
“The Great Disappointment.” Kurtz- 
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weil touched on most of the real techni- 
cal faults of The Days of Ziklag: its un- 
justified repetitiousness, its lack of char- 
acter differentiation, the indigence and 
monotony of the inner lives that we are 
asked to follow through hundreds of 
pages of interior monologue. But the 
real weight of Kurtzweil’s criticism was 
brought to bear against the moral qual- 
ity of the book. He accused it of cyni- 
cism, nihilism, narcissism, masochism, 
exhibitionism, verbal onanism, to cite 
some of his choicer invectives. Kurtzweil 
may have had personal motives for ob- 
jecting to Yizhar, but it is nevertheless 
indicative of the real danger some 
people in Israel sensed in this book that 
a major critic felt obliged to bury it in 
such a stream of Freudian dirty-names. 
(Criticism of the Beatniks in America 
was, by comparison, dispassionate, per- 
haps because nobody sensed in the Beat- 
niks the same kind of seriously respon- 
sible protest against society that Yizhar 
represented in Israel.) If we put aside 
Kurtzweil’s vocabulary of pathology, his 
moral claims against The Days of Ziklag 
were the same as those made by the 
other strenuous opponents of the book: 
Yizhar had given a distorted picture of 
his own generation because of his funda- 
mental cynicism and nihilism. If the 
writer whom a good part of the young 
Israeli intelligentsia looks on as its 
spokesman is really a nihilist, the ac- 
claimed idealistic enterprise of the Zion- 
ist state would appear to be heading 
toward some very painful cultural dead- 
end. How true the claims are, or what 
general situation could have led to the 
insistence on such claims, will become 
clear through a consideration of the pre- 
cise nature of the protest made in The 
Days of Ziklag. 

The plot-outline of this long novel is 
simple enough. A squad of Israeli sol- 


diers siezes an Arab-occupied hill in the 
Negev. Twice they are driven off the 
hill, but with reinforcements, they re- 
capture it both times. The book ends 
after the Israelis have succeeded in re- 
pulsing an extended attack on the hill 
by Egyptian forces. Judging just by this 
general scheme, we might conclude that 
The Days of Ziklag was following the 
time-honored pattern of war-novels and 
novels of action: failure 1, failure 2, ulti- 
mate success. The book, in fact, departs 
radically from the tradition of the popu- 
lar war-novel in refusing in any way to 
capitalize on the inherent, reportorial 
dramatic appeal of the events of the 
war. The author has worked out a nar- 
rative technique whose very purpose is 
to extract all trace of dramatic excite- 
ment from the action described. He ac- 
complishes this principally by denying 
the continuity of experienced time. 
Time is fragmented into an endless suc- 
cession of autonomous moments. “The 
whole world is nothing but the bubble 
of this moment. This hot moment. This 
cut-off moment. . . . And you exist from 
one moment to the next, one moment 
after another. . . . This sickening time, 
this falling bridge.” Living in a world 
of isolated moments is bound to produce 
two kinds of emotional states: a sense 
of being becalmed in time, helplessly 
adrift, and a sense of apprehension at 
what the next, unconnected moment 
will bring. And throughout the interior 
monologues and the long discussions in 
The Days of Ziklag, boredom and fear 
are the two principal themes. The hu- 
man will, which must assume a tempo- 
ral continuity in which to operate, is 
paralyzed when time is completely frag- 
mented. Action can no longer be the 
subject of the novel: its place is taken 
by a study of the emotions of boredom 
and fear. Now, working within this 
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framework, Yizhar can do a rather effec- 
tive job of deflating any heroic notions 
of the nature of war. But his novel is 
something more than just another de- 
bunking of the heroic, or just another 
protest against the debasing, stultifying 
effect on the individual of modern war. 
Both the anti-heroic theme and the pe- 
culiar metaphysic of time have special 
cultural significance in the context of 
present-day Israel. An examination ol 
the ironies bound up with the title of 
the novel will lead us into the ideologi- 
cal implications of Yizhar’s attitude to- 
ward the heroic and toward time. 
Ziklag was the city David used as his 
center of operations after he and his 
band of warriors had been driven into 
exile by Saul. The Biblical days of 
Ziklag, like Yizhar’s, were a period be- 
fore the Jewish state was fully estab- 
lished, when survival demanded courage 
and skill at arms. One of the more dis- 
tinctive members of Yizhar’s squad of 
soldiers is a Bible enthusiast named 
Barzilai. Barzilai is a not unlikely 
product of secular, nationalist edu- 
cation in Israel. He carries with him at 
all times his little pocket-Bible, and 
whenever he has the opportunity, he 
pulls it out to leaf through it—looking 
not for “inspiration,” as a devout Chris- 
tian might, but for an imaginative iden- 
tification with Biblical personages and 
the places they lived in. So when the 
group of Israeli soldiers takes possession 
of the hill, Barzilai becomes very excited 
at the thought that this very hill might 
be the site of King David’s Ziklag. 
“*Hey, if this is really Ziklag,’ Barzilai 
insisted, ‘and we're fighting on Ziklag, 
then it’s a different story altogether!’ 
But Nahum remained indifferent: ‘It's 
not a different anything.’ ”’ Barzilai soon 
discovers, after consulting a map, that 
his conjecture about the identity of the 


hill was probably mistaken. The hill is 
not Ziklag, David’s Ziklag, the unique 
Ziklag of the Bible, but merely point of 
elevation 244 on the military maps, dis- 
tinguished from other hills in other 
places only by the bland, linear distinc- 
tion that makes one number different 
from the next. The name, however, has 
already stuck. The Israelis refer to their 
anonymous hill in the Negev as Ziklag; 
they capture Ziklag, run from Ziklag, 
are parched and frozen, maimed and 
killed on Ziklag—which is, after all, only 
point of elevation 244. The final irony 
is that, even if it were the real Ziklag of 
Biblical times, it wouldn't make the least 
difference to them. 

The most powerlul exposure of the 
spuriousness of neo-Biblicism as a way 
to national consciousness occurs on the 
evening of the first day. The Israelis, 
with all their ammunition gone, have 
been forced to run for their lives in the 
face of a sharp Arab counter-attack. 
Chey lie sprawled out on the ground, 
half-naked, exhausted, hungry, caked 
with dust and sweat. Barzilai, out of the 
best of intentions, chooses this moment 
to read to the group something “the 
fellows would like” from the first chap- 
ter of Second Samuel. 


“Now it came to pass after the death 
of Saul, when David was returning 
from the slaughter of the Amalekites; 
and David had abode two days in 
Ziklag; It came even to pass on the 
third day, that, behold, a man came 
out of the camp from Saul with his 
clothes rent, vrs 3 earth upon his head; 
and so it was, when he came to David, 
that he fell to the earth and did 
obeisance. And David said unto -him, 
From whence comest thou? And he 
said unto him, Out of the camp of 
Israel am I escaped. And David said 


unto him, How went the matter? I 
pray thee, tell me. And he answered, 
That the people are fled from the 
battle, and many of the people also 
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are fallen and dead; and Saul and 
Jonathan his son are dead also. And 
David said unto the young man 
that told him. How knowest thou 
that Saul and Jonathan his son be 
dead? .. .” “Why don’t you just get 
off our backs now with all your dead?” 
Chivi burst out in anger. “We have 
enough without that.” 


Barzilai, in this instance, is living out 
the neo-Biblical mentality to the last 
letter. He is trying to give depth and 
significance to the experience of the 
present moment by identifying it with a 
parallel moment in the heroic past of 
the Jewish people. This explains the 
innocent enthusiasm with which he 
undertakes a Bible-reading to his friends 
at such an unpropitious moment. When 
he is interrupted, he is drawing close in 
his reading to the point when David 
will lift his voice in the Bible's great 
moving elegy over the defeat of heroes— 
“How are the mighty fallen .. .” But 
against this heroic, literary image of de- 
feat in battle, these soldiers have before 
them the reality of their own defeat— 
with the stench of their own sweat, the 
ache of their own tiredness, the memory 
of their own cowardice. Any attempt to 
see their dirty, distasteful world in the 
light of the epic grandeur of the Bible 
could only strike them as an infuriating 
falsehood. 

To realize the full importance of Yiz- 
har’s attack on Israel-the-Land-of-the- 
Bible thinking, it is necessary to recall 
the role that the Bible has played in 
Zionist ideology. The popular notion, 
to begin with, of the Jewish people 
through their centuries of exile as the 
People of the Bible, is rather mislead- 
ing. The Jews were the people of the 
Law, a Law whose ultimate authority 
derived from the Bible, but which was 
articulated in the Talmud. The Tal- 
mud, not the Bible, was the principal 


~ 


text of study. And the Bible itself was 
always seen by Jews through the eyes of 
its rabbinic commentators. Modern Zion- 
ism, from its first literary precursors over 
a century ago, has been a distinctly ro- 
mantic movement: a return to a glorious 
past, a break with all that life in the 
Diaspora implied to go back to a glow- 
ing world of the Bible. But this whole 
romantic return of Zionism was founded 
on a contradiction. In the past, the Bible 
—or rather, the Bible and its tradition 
of interpretation—had remained the liv- 
ing book of a people because the people 
accepted it as God-given. Modern Zion- 
ism relegated the Bible to the position 
of a great humanist doctrine, and, hav- 
ing thrown away the one justification 
for “living” the Bible, proceeded to use 
it as the cornerstone for a new culture. 
One symptom of the sort of change that 
has occurred is Ben-Gurion’s habit of 
referring to the Bible as the Book of 
Books. The phrase, which did not exist 
in earlier Hebrew, sounds even worse 
to the discriminating listener in Hebrew 
than it does in English. Certainly the 
insistence on the Bible as the Book of 
Books reflects a kind of huckster ap- 
proach to the Scriptures, a my-book-is- 
better-than-your-book pitch. This spec- 
tacle of trying to “sell” the Scriptures as 
a national book points to the whole 
futility of the Zionist return to the 
Bible; a people in the twentieth century 
cannot be expected seriously to take up 
a piece of ancient literature as its pat- 
tern for living, even if it is demonstrated 
that the book in question is a very good 
piece of ancient literature. There is no 
need to conclude that the founders of 
the modern Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine (essentially, Ben-Gurion’s genera- 
tion) were simply using the Bible as an 
instrument of propaganda in all their 
talk about the fulfillment of the pro- 
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phetic vision, the rebirth of ancient 
Israel, and so forth. The vacuity of a 
belief is hardly a measure of the sin- 
cerity with which people can believe it. 
Zionism has succeeded in fostering a 
secular messianism with adherents who 
have believed quite literally that their 
actions meant the realization of pro- 
phetic promise. But as a general state of 
affairs in cultures it would seem to be 
much easier to fool yourself than it is to 
fool your children. Yizhar’s young sol- 
diers, as we shall see, are far from the 
radical cynicism of which they have been 
accused; they are simply being con- 
fronted with the awful disparity between 
the high-sounding words on which they 
were educated and the reality they have 
to live in. When Barzilai unthinkingly 
tries to make these tired, beaten men 
identify with the heroic model of David, 
he is committing an outrage on their 
sensibilities, and Chivi’s angry rebuke is 
the natural, honest reaction. 

But if such young people see the false- 
ness of linking themselves with the an- 
cient Jewish past, and are at the same 
time the children of the pioneer genera- 
tion that divorced itself from the imme- 
diate Jewish past, where are they sup- 
posed to stand? This is the one haunting 
question that the characters of The Days 
of Ziklag find themselves asking again 
and again. 


My grandfather, whom I never 
knew, was a scholar; all he did was 
study his Torah and his books; his life 
was whole and he was firmly rooted 
in all his relationships. Fine. My father 
tore himself away and came here and 
planted himself again. Now I and my 
friends are segatiles. Plants sprouting 
by the roadside. No longer scholars of 
the Torah, and not yet wise with any 
new wisdom My grandfather's 


wisdom came to the end of the road. 
A new wisdom we haven't come up 
with yet . 


. Fellows without fore- 


fathers. Only fathers. And anything 
before your father’s immigration— 
darkness. Back to the days of King 
David. 


It becomes clear now why Yizha 
chose to represent time in his novel as a 
succession of autonomous moments. The 
technique, of course, offers a certain 
fidelity to the psychological reality of 
mechanized warfare; it is a means of re- 
producing the torment of endless, help- 
less waiting that is the main part of the 
modern soldier’s fighting. But, beyond 
this, the whole extreme situation of 
battle affords Yizhar the opportunity to 
represent concretely, by means of his 
autonomous moments, the moral anguish 
of a generation that is forced to live 
with no past, or only a sham past, and 
with no goals before it that can give any 
very reassuring sense of the future 
(‘time ... this falling bridge’’). If all 
that The Days of Ziklag did were to ex- 
hibit its wound of cultural disinheri- 
tance, the accusations of cynicism, and 
perhaps even of masochism, would have 
some justification. The truth of the mat. 
ter is that Yizhar’s novel is a book whose 
most distinctive quality is its moral 
soundness. The first step that Yizhar 
takes is to try to face honestly the world 
in which he and his generation find 
themselves: so the first purpose of his 
book is to do a good deal of thorough 
ground-clearing. Among what he was 
clearing away, however, were ideals to 
which some people in Israel had com- 
mitted their whole lives, and it was in- 
evitable that they would be able to see 
in Yizhar only a profaner of the nation’s 
altars. 

The young soldiers whom we get to 
know during the course of the novel are, 
for the most part, the sons of small farm- 
ers and kibbutzniks (though Yizhar does 
attempt to give a wider demographic 
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sampling) . Their birthdates all fall into 
the period between 1928 and 1930, 
which makes them the chidren of the 
wave of idealist pioneer immigrants who 
came to Palestine during the twenties. 
Pioneer immigrants, both of the Second 
Aliyah (before World War I) and of the 
Third Aliyah (after the Balfour Decla- 
ration) were, as a group, moved by a 
feeling that they were participating in 
the inauguation of a great millennial 
enterprise. First came the conviction that 
modern Jewish nation—was a fulfillment 
of an ancient Jewish messianic ideal. 
Then there were more specific kinds of 
millennial hopes founded on _ specific 
modern ideologies: the Marxist ideal of 
the Perfect Society, which the collective 
settlements hoped to realize; the Tol- 
stoian ideal, preached by A. D. Gordon, 
of a union of the individual and the 
people with the cosmos through a return 
to the soil. The children of the pioneer- 
idealists, coming to maturity as their 
people was fighting to ensure statehood, 
had been educated in a vocabulary of 
the millennium and found themselves in 
a world where the millennium had not 
yet arrived and didn’t at all seem to be 
on its way. They sympathize with, even 
admire their fathers, but they are simply 
in a different world from them. 


An amazing generation, our old 
men. What they managed to accom- 
plish between their youth and old age. 
The pathos they had, that we've lost 
almost completely. It’s hard for us, 
the clear-minded ones, to follow their 
path. We haven't burnt any bridges 
behind us. We haven't exchanged one 
world for another. No terrors of the 
pogroms and drums of revolution on 
one side, or abandonment in a new 
and alien wilderness on the other side. 
Work intoxicated them. Both soothed 
them and stirred them. And then we 
came along. 


The resentment of these young people 


is not so much against the parents them- 
selves as against the education their par- 
ents gave them. They want to face the 
facts of their world without a vocabulary 
that overvalues those facts; they want, 
first of all, to get rid of the milestone of 
rhetoric that has been hung around their 
neck. 

Just as long as it’s without talk ... 
Don’t let them come to remind me of 
duties. Don’t let them come to explain 
to me the situation, the nation, our 
youth, the role of our youth, the hour, 
the hour’s imperative, the task,—those 
days are finished! I have a stock that 


will last me forty years. Just don’t let 
them educate me. 


The very fundamental nature of Yiz- 
har’s break with the ideals of the pioneer 
generation becomes evident in his treat- 
ment of the theme of the Seven Days. 
Any kind of secular messianism involves 
the transfer to an exclusively human 
plane of the Judeo-Christian conception 
of history, a history created and directed 
by God. History is supposed to have 
meaning for man, is going somewhere, 
is intended to reach a post-historical cul- 
mination. The experience of our cen- 
tury would tend to place in a dubious 
light the attempts to cling to a millen- 
nial interpretation of history while sub- 
stituting man for God. Yizhar tries to 
show in his novel what the world must 
look like, stripped of illusions, when 
there is no faith in a God of history.. 
The two days of Rosh Hashanah, the 
Jewish New Year, occur in the middle of 
the seven days of his novel. Rosh 
Hashanah is the point in the year as- 
signed by Jewish tradition as the “birth- 
day of the world,” the anniversary of 
creation. The Biblical seven days ol 
creation suggest the pattern for any mes- 
sianic conception of history. On each 
day, new things are created, and the 
creation culminates in the Sabbath, just 
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as a progressing history is to culminate 
in the Sabbath of history. But Yizhar, 
by means of constant description of the 
changing sky from sunrise to sunset and 
then through the changing stars at night, 
is at pains to show us the complete 
sameness of each of his seven days. 
While a group of young men struggle 
for a hill that may or may not be im- 
portant to somebody. or other, nature— 
and nature’s time—remains absolutely 
impassive and indifferent. In these seven 
days, there is no process, only cycle, no 
culmination, only the untiring repeti- 
tion of sunrise and sunset and sunrise 
again. 

The other major Rosh Hashanah 
motif in the novel offers a further indi- 
cation of the intense moral honesty that 
motivates Yizhar’s critique of traditional 
ideals. The Torah-reading for the sec- 
ond day of Rosh Hashanah is the chap- 
ter in Genesis that describes the Binding 
of Isaac. At the moment of the year 
when Jews stand before God to be 
judged, they recall the devotion of their 
forefather Abraham, who was prepared 
to sacrifice to God his most precious 
possession. The motif of the Akeda, the 
Binding of Isaac, is taken up by Yizhar 
early in the novel and developed through 
the seven days of fighting. Without faith 
in a living God who will send his angel 
to stay the sacrificial knife, or faith in a 
God who, in any case, is supremely more 
important than anything else, including 
human life, the call to an Akeda be- 
comes unbearable. And when a notion 
like Homeland is substituted for the 
God that demands the sacrifice of the 
sons, the reaction of embitterment is still 
more understandable. These are the 
thoughts of a young Israeli machine- 
gunner as he waits for an Egyptian 
shelling to begin: 


There's no way around the Akeda. 


You only imagine that you can leave 
everything and run. You can’t. You're 
denied the possibility of running .. . 
I hate our father Abraham going to 
sacrifice Isaac. What right does he 
have over Isaac. Let him sacrifice him- 
self. I hate the God that sent him to 
sacrifice and closed all other paths for 
him—only the way to the Akeda He 
left open. I hate the fact that Isaac is 
nothing but material for an experi- 
ment between Abraham and his God 
. . . To slaughter sons as a proof of 
love! To use force and step in and 
take lives in order to win a quarrel. 
And that the world comainal silent 
and didn’t get up and scream: Scoun- 
drels, for what do the sons have to 
die? Hate all necessity to get some- 
thing at the price of causing ruin. Or 
destruction. Or torture. Or compul- 
sion. 


It is a hopeful sign that one of the 
major literary spokesmen for Israel's 
younger generation turns out, in the 
final analysis, to have deep pacifist sensi- 
bilities. Secular Zionism’s assigning of 
ultimate value to national existence in 
itself was bound to carry with it the 
danger of making all moral values sub- 
ordinate to the highest good of the 
preservation of the state. Yizhar and the 
members of his generation found them- 
selves faced with this problem very con- 
cretely when the Israeli-Arab War put 
them in the position of having to take 
human lives in the name of the “Home- 
land ...a word... that says everything 
and says nothing.” The Days of Ziklag 
is a deep-felt protest on behalf of indi- 
vidual conscience in the face of a his- 
torical situation that often threatens to 
silence it. Yizhar’s pacifist tendencies, 
moreover, are of a responsible, realistic 
kind. He realizes that the fighters of 
Ziklag do not have the alternative of 
simply laying down their arms. His ob- 
jection to war, like all of his criticism, 
is made in a context of social commit- 
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ment. (It should be noted that Yizhar, 
the great voice of protest, is committed 
to social action even to the extent of 
being a member of Knesset, representing 
Mapai, the ruling party.) Here, as in 
other areas, Yizhar’s formulations bear 
a distinct family-resemblance to those of 
Jean-Paul Sartre. His pacifist machine- 
gunner’s justification for fighting sounds 
very much like a variation on the title- 


theme of The Red Hands: 


Always man belongs. Always he is of. 
Always attached to and not discon- 
nected, by himself . And for the 
“of” he must die. And why should he 
be permitted to begin making noble 
decisions that he won’t shoot at the 
looters of his home, what right does 
he have to stand aside, to announce 
that he will neither do evil nor de- 
stroy, that his hands will stay clean 
and won't commit murder, when his 
whole generation is forced to wade in 
blood, bound to a necessity greater 
than it. 


The generation cannot turn its back 
on the necessity; Yizhar’s plea is that the 
mind of the individual should not be- 
come enslaved to the necessity. The 
Days of Ziklag does not pretend that 
anyone can wish away the horror of war, 
but it insists again and again that we 
cannot allow ourselves to come to terms 
with a world that accepts war. Yizhar 
certainly has no programmatic sugges- 
tions for a road to positive action either 
for the individual or for the people. He 
has tried to remove illusions from his 
world, and he finds it stonily indifferent 
to all human enterprise. (He emphasizes 
repeatedly that the soldiers don’t belong 
on Ziklag or in the whole natural set- 
ting.) There is little he can suggest ex- 
cept that, as the Sartre-brand of existen- 
tialism teaches, the individual must be 
ready to assume the terrible burden of 
responsibility for making his own moral 


decisions in a universe with no built-in 
values: 
You only live one time. This time. 
And that puts an awful lot of respon- 
sibility on you. Because there’s no 
other time. You can’t try again, a dif- 
ferent way, like the kid in school, 
who, when the drawing doesn’t turn 
out right, runs for the eraser. There 
is no eraser. I’m a oOne-time-in-the- 
world-and-finished creature. 

This call to moral responsibility is 
accompanied throughout the novel by 
Yizhar’s other major positive theme: the 
thirst for belief. The young generation 
of Israelis he portrays has not, on the 
whole, responded to the disenchantment 
with past beliefs by becoming cynical. 
Many of the characters of The Days of 
Ziklag are intensely conscious of the 
vacuum left by the loss of the old faiths, 
and they are anxious to find something 
they can believe in which will fill the 
emptiness. But they are not willing to 
settle for anything less than the genuine 
article. 

Yet all this moral candor and courage > 
is hardly an answer to the question of 
cultural continuity that is raised by The 
Days of Ziklag. If the young generation 
has divested itself of all the spurious 
connections which Zionism tried to 
make with the Jewish past, are there any 
grounds for thinking that the develop- 
ing Israeli culture will be at all a Jew- 
ish culture? One begins to suspect that 
Yizhar’s young soldiers, during these dis- 
cussions taking place under the threat 
of enemy arms, are led to overstate their 
position. It is hard to believe that for 
young Israelis, certainly for young Israeli 
intellectuals, all of Jewish history is 
simply “darkness, back to the days of 
King David.” The relationship of Israeli 
youth to the Jewish past may be proble- 
matic, but that past is not quite a com- 
pletely closed book. A dramatic instance 
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of continuity in historical experience is 
supplied by Yizhar himself, perhaps un- 
intentionally, in a striking short-story 
called “Hirbet Hiz’ah” (the name of an 
Arab village). The  soldier-narrator’s 
vague feelings of uneasiness at the ban- 
ishment of the villagers from their 
homes suddenly crystallize in a moment 
of nearly traumatic shock when he real- 
izes what it is that he is witnessing: 
“Galut [exile]. Why this is Galut. That's 
the way Galut looks.” It is through the 
centuries of pain and fear distilled in 
the word Galut—a Galut which he 
never experienced personally—that the 
narrator suddenly understands the sut- 
fering of the Arabs trudging into exile. 
His sympathy for them is not just the 
result of a humanitarian predisposition; 
it is made possible, and is emotionally 
colored, by the collective past experi- 
ence of the Jewish people. 

S. Yizhar has performed the service of 
deflating much that called for deflating 
in Zionist ideology. On the positive side 
of the ledger, it is doubtful if he, or the 
whole generation of Israelis he would 
seem to speak for, is really as completely 
cut-off from the Jewish past as some of 
the characters of The Days of Ziklag 
pretend. In any case, the manifestation 
of such honest self-scrutiny in a culture 
is certainly a healthy sign. Professor 
Ernst Simon of the Hebrew University, 
in his lucid discussion, “Are We Still 


Jews?” in the Ha-aretz Yearbook for 
1951-52, described the importance of this 
kind of self-criticism in Jewish national 
consciousness: 


The remarkable power of survival 
of Judaism is rooted as well in the 
“no” it knew how to say to every call 
of redemption that did not fit the 
image of the true redemption: to 
Christianity, to Islam, to Sabbatai Zvi, 
to communism. And through the 
strength of this negation the people 
of Israel remained the people of re- 
demption and preserved the hope of 
redemption in the world which re- 
mained unredeemed. The assertion of 
the messianic character of the State 
of Israel means the loss of the cri- 
terion for true redemption . . . The 
zealous guarding of this criterion is a 
prerequisite for the continual advance 
of the people of Israel. 


The Days of Ziklag undeniably per- 
forms this function of zealous guardian- 
ship. The criticism of Zionist messian- 
ism that it presents is not its own inno- 
vation, but it is significant that Israel 
has reached a point when such criticism 
could be so completely summed up in a 
single book, and when such a book could 
be regarded by many of the young in- 
telligentsia as their Final Inventory. 
From this point, one may hope for a 
time when prevailing thought in Israel 
will come to a more realistic appraisal 
of the purpose and justification for the 
Jewish state. 





TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF 
RABBINIC EXEGESIS 


DAVID WEISS 


=? has been sometimes defined 
as “what the individual does with 
his own solitariness”,) what a person 
does with himself in solitude. One of 
the reasons that prompted this defini- 
tion was the desire to safeguard religion 
from invading, or being invaded by, 
other disciplines — particularly natural 
science. The only domain that may suc- 
cessfully escape the scrutinizing eye of 
science and its method, according to this 
definition, is solitude, hence, a suitable 
abode for religion to dwell in. This con- 
tention seems to derive support from 
history as well as from sociology; from 
the fact that the founders of religion 
spent a considerable part of their lives 
in seclusion and that modern man who 
spends so little time in true solitude 
is also devoid of true religion. Indeed, 
it seems to us quite convincing that re- 
ligion must at all costs, avoid entering 
the domain of other disciplines. In the 
past, when a similar admonition was 
left unheaded, it almost always ended 
disastrously for religion. 

Yet we cannot accept this definition 
in its entirety. It tends to make religion 
the occupation of a leisure class, the 
privilege of a few; or else the lot of the 
detached and withdrawn. Instead, we 
believe (for reasons that we cannot 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957) 
Pg. 16. 


enter into in this short essay) that re- 
ligion is the consequence of the human 
situation, the implications of which are 
deeply embedded in man’s very exist- 
ence. Any definition that does not ex- 
press the existential nature of religion is 
either untrue or inadequate. According- 
ly, religion is what a man does, not 
with “himself” but rather, what he does 
with “his self’. (By self we mean the 
intuitive feeling of one’s being; that all 
pervasive irreducible experience of 
one’s own existence: “The I am expe- 
rience”? exclusively. Everything alas, in- | 
cluding one’s own body, can be objec- 
tivated (i.e. reduced to essence) and is 
therefore considered here as non-self. 
Only the totality of one’s inner being, 
the living reality of one’s own existence 
may appropriately be called self. All 
else is either fragmentary or abstract 
and does not partake of the fullest and 
concretest of all realities, namely the 
self. It is not altogether surprising, 
then, that God, the perfect self, chose 





2 “The fundamental difference between the 
attitudes of modern and ancient man as regards 
the surrounding world is this: for modern, scien- 
tific man the phenomenal world is primarily 
an “It”: for ancient and also for primitive-man 
it is a “Thou”. H. Frankfurter and Associates, 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man. 
(The University of Chicago Press, 1946) Pg. 4. 

3 CF. R. May, Existence edited by R. May and 
Associates (Basic Books, Inc. New York, 1958.) 
Pg. 43. 
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the name “I am that I am”—Exodus 
3:14. To emphasize this meaning we 
shall therefore refer to the self as “He” 
and to the non-self as “It.’”) 

The self, however, is only one of 
two religious polarities, the other being 
the non-self. Even though religion’s 
major concern is with the self, it can 
cope with self only in conjunction with 
the non-self. The self’s cardinal woe— 
which religion tries to bring to man’s 
cognizance in order to provide a solu- 
tion—is his being thrust into the midst 
of the non-self. Self and non-self are 
the key issues in religion. Religion is 
the awareness of one’s self and the in- 
teraction—or better still tension—with 
the non-self. The non-self is the “given”, 
the necessary, fixed by inexorable laws, 
will-less, rigid, sometimes hostile, always 
indifferent to the self. The self, on the 
other hand, is spontaneous, whimsical, 
intuitive, choosing, free, willful and 
fiexible. Man plays host to both, to 
the self and the non-self, and religion 
teaches him to be aware of their op- 
posing natures. Whoever is aware of the 
dichotomy and the tensions that exist 
between the self and the non-self is a 
religious person. The irreligiosity of 
materialism consists principally of the 
fact that it views the self as much a 
part of matter as the non-self, thus 
denying the uniqueness and almost 
mysterious quality of the self, and ob- 
literating the dichotomy that exists be- 
tween the self and the non-self. Religion 
is the consequence of strife, conceived 
and born by the ferocious, inner strug- 
gle between the self and the non-self. 
It is an existential struggle not imposed 
by a particular human act but rather 
innate in the nature of creation in 
human existence. As long as man re- 
mains human this struggle cannot be 
fully resolved. 


Man intuits the self directly, but per- 
ceives the non-self through the senses. 
His intimate habitat is his self, while 
the non-self remains forever an “other- 
ness.” In solitude man may feel most 
keenly the pulsations of the self, his 
grandeur and his inadequacy—hence the 
strong desire of the religionist to medi- 
tate in solitude; but like the physical 
pulse it is always present, always active, 
and unlike it, always ambitious, eager 
to expand. Unfortunately for the self, 
the non-self, which includes everything 
there is save the intuitive grasp of the 
self, frequently overwhelms him, checks 
his ambition, limits him and finally 
causes him untold anxiety. 

While it is true that at some rare 
moments in a man’s life the self may 
burst out of his confines and conquer 
the world—a sense of achievement, a 
creative urge and the self feels exalted 
and rehabilitated—yet to most of us this 
inner contentment is almost always 
ephemeral, vanishing at the slightest 
irritation. The bridge that individual 
man builds across the abyss separating 
the self from the non-self is almost al- 
ways of short duration, and after an 
attempted escape he feels even more 
acutely the shrinkage and the insignif- 
icance of his self. Having crossed over 
to the non-self, the self frequently re- 
coils with horror at the strangeness and 
coldness he has encountered there. Yet 
he must cross, for he is thrust into its 
midst and drawn toward it by primal 
forces. 

This is, however, no adventure for 
individual man. The road is beset with 
too many dangers for lonely man to 
proceed. Mankind, the collective self, 
must face and stand up to the non-self, 
and this is the second task of religion. 

Religion tries to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the self and the non-self by en- 
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hancing the self. In some Oriental re- 
ligions the outside world is endowed 
with a living spirit not unlike the self. 
In paganism the outside world is pop- 
ulated by a multitude of deities—be- 
ings that share man’s shortcomings and 
achievements; personalities that enable 
man to enter into a relationship with 
them. In these religions man experi- 
ences the non-self as an extension of his 
self, as a “Thou”, and consequently 
feels surrounded by his kindred, equal- 
ly unpredictable, equally whimsical. It 
was long before he discovered that the 
outside world is actually governed by 
iron-clad laws that yield and bend to 
none. Indeed, the whole concept of law 
describing an immutable, constant phe- 
nomenon was strange to him. The only 
laws with which he was familiar were 
the proscribing ones—those operating in 
the social and ethical spheres—which 
are made, as the saying goes, only to be 
broken. He lived in a Universe in which 
the self, or qualities like him reigned 
supreme. Polytheism, perforce, implies 
that the constituent gods are mutually 
restrictive; that none can follow his 
will freely and entirely; and therefore, 
not unlike man, each is given to emo- 
tional outbursts whenever his ambitions 
are either furthered or curtailed. The 
pagan was made of the same stuff that 
the Universe or its creators were made 
of; and although he had a longstand- 
ing account to settle with them, par- 
ticularly in times of madness when they 
threatened to wipe out his physical ex- 
istence, nevertheless it remained a sort 
of family quarrel between human and 
super-human beings.* In his religion— 





3 CF. J. J. Finkelstein’s article in Commentary 
Nov. 1958, Vol. 26, No. 5. Pg. 438. “In other 
words, the gods in a polytheistic system, though 
operating in an exclusive sphere, face the same 


hence in this world—there was no gulf 
that separated his self from his sur- 
roundings, and consequently he was not 
plagued as much by a sense of estrange- 
ment and was not suffering as much 
from anxiety. 

As man continued to develop his in- 
tellectual faculties and to sharpen the 
distinguishing powers, the selfs related- 
ness to the non-self became a myth, and 
his existential wound was reopened. In 
fact, it seems that paganism—never com- 
pletely resolved the existential crisis 
between self and non-self. Its resort, 
time and again, to human sacrifice in- 
dicates to us the continuation of a ten- 
sion between self and non-self, for hu- 
man sacrifice is an admission that the 
self cannot co-exist with the non-self, 
that he feels overwhelmed and threat- 
ened by the latter, and that nothing 
short of annihilation can save the self 
from falling into the throes of the non- 
self. Human sacrifice is one of the major 
weaknesses of paganism that the Bible 
never tires of denouncing. 

With revelation on Mount Sinai this 
perennial existential dilemma took on 
a radical new turn. To begin with, it 
shut the door forever for the self to enter 
into a direct relationship with the non- 
self. The world surrounding him be- 
came an “It’.* To the Bible the world 





stresses and strains in their efforts at self-reali- 
zation as man does on earth.” 

4 “The keeping of (God's) covenant meant re- 
linquishing a great deal. It meant, in a word, 
sacrificing the greatest good ancient Near East- 
ern religion could bestow—the harmonious inte- 
gration of man’s life with the life of nature. 
... This (canaanite) cult also offered the serene 
awareness of being at one with the universe. In 
this experience ancient oriental religion re- 
warded its devotees, with the peace of fulfill- 
ment. But the boon was available only for those 
who believed that the divine was immanent in 
nature, and Hebrew religion rejected precisely 
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of the non-self has no status save as a 
pawn in the hands of God, its creator. 
Without freedom, without will, the non- 
self is no partner to any relationship. 
When God does not choose to inter- 
fere with natural events, the non-self— 
to the Bible—is as rigid and as fixed 
and as law-abiding as it is to modern 
man. A belief in miracles presupposes 
that there is a normal sequence of 
events which the miracle upsets. And 
it is in the nature of a miracle to 
occur at rare intervals or else it would 
be integrated in the regular scheme of 
events. 

On the other hand, the self in the 
Bible assumes a new and higher status. 
His free will makes him, as it were, a 
competitor of God Almighty, who in 
the Bible appears as absolute freedom. 
(Job expressed this, as perhaps the only 
definitive quality of God most force- 
fully when he said in Chapter 23,13 


He is at one with Himself, and who 
can turn Him? 

And what His soul desireth, even that 
He doeth.)5 


Man is morally responsible for what 
takes place in the world, thus adding 
the moral dimension —a corollary of 
freedom—to his self. However, it should 
also be remembered that responsibility 
entails compliance with a given norm 
that acts as a restriction on the self. 





this doctrine. The absolute transcendence of 
God is the foundation of Hebrew religious 
thought. God is absolute, unqualified, ineffable, 
transcending every phenomenon, the one and 
only cause of all existence. God, moreover, is 
holy, which means that all values are ultimately 
his. Consequently, every concrete phenomenon 
is devaluated.” H. Frankfurter, Kingship and 
the Gods, Pg. 342-3 (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955). 

5 For a further, more detailed analysis, see 
Y. Kaufman’s Toldot Haemunah Hayisraelit, 
Vol. 2, Pg. 247. 


In the Bible, God, who is absolute 
Freedom, is responsible to none. There- 
fore, to make man morally accountable 
is tantamount to admitting that his 
freedom—unlike God’s—is limited, sub- 
ject to rules which can, but ought not 
to be broken. 

With the spiritual “mutation” that oc- 
curred at Mount Sinai, man had shifted 
his orientation. Instead of seeking com- 
munion with the world outside of him- 
self or with the many semi-human gods 
entrusted with the administration of 
that world, he now has had to turn to 
an omnipotent all-powerful, decidedly 
non-human Being. Turning to God, in- 
evitably involves comparing one’s self 
with Him, and any comparison between 
God and man accentuates man’s frailty 
and nothingness, thus aggravating the 
sense of self unworthiness—the cause of 
anxiety. Yet this Being addressed man, 
was concerned with his affairs, sent 
messenger-prophets to contact him, 
commanded him to love Him. Thus, 
Absolute Freedom needs the love of 
man’s tiny self... . 

Christianity reacts to the Biblical 
challenge (which it has never accepted 
fully) with what one may call “a verti- 
cal solution.” Man must abandon the 
world of the non-self—the world of law 
and rigidity—and let his self which is 
endowed with free will reach up ver- 
tically to God the Father and dissolve 
himself in Him. This is the deeper 
meaning of “crucifixion.” Man has to 
choose freely to dissolve his freedom 
in God's aboslute freedom, man’s self 
in God's self. The self—so the Christian 
asserts—is inherently depraved, if for 


«e* 


no other reason than “its” arrogance in 
usurping freedom that belongs to God's 
essence, and therefore, in the moment 
of highest religious ecstasy the self must 
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be dissolved. (This is strikingly un- 
biblical. According to the Bible, man“'s 
self is created in the image of God. One 
can see here a residue of paganism in 
terms of human sacrifice.) The “vertical 
solution” requires the renouncing of the 
world, of the non-self, lest the self be 
dragged to its horizontal orbit, and the 
existential strife between the willed and 
the caused, beween spontaneity and law 
ensue. Asceticism, then, flows from the 
very core of Christianity. It is the twin 
sister of crucifixion; the former attacks 
the non-self, the latter annihilates the 
self. Not even the intellect escapes its 
strictures. Orthodox Christianity extracts 
as its price of admission the belief in 
Trinity—that something can be one and 
three at the same time, which is a denial 
of the law of contradiction, the premise 
on which all of our intellectual thinking 
rests. One cannot join its ranks until 
he has surrendered not only the world 
at large but also the principles on which 
it rests.® 

Judaism holds on to both, to the 
self and to the non-self, to freedom and 
to law. It refuses to part with either; 
and the inherent conflict that exists 
between self and non-self, between free- 
dom and law, is reconciled through 
what one may term “the horizontal so- 
lution.” Man reaches out for God—abso- 
lute Freedom—horizontally, through 
the world, through the domain of law. 
In Judaism, the outside world is not 
abandoned but rather transformed 
through the Commandments. The law, 
the foundation on which the non-self 
rests, is not discarded but rather trans- 
cended. Law, (with a capital “L” in the 





6 “For the absurd is the object of faith, and 
the only object that can be believed.” S. Kierke- 
gaard, in Concluding Unscientific Postscript 
translated by D. F. Swenson and W. Lowrie, 
Pg. 189. 


sense of ‘“‘Lawness’’) and spontaneity, 
will and the will-less must co-exist and 
neither can be crucified.. It requires 
that the self, so to speak, pacify and 
soften the non-self through hallowing 
its manifold activities, through the 
minutiae of Halachic regulations, and 
thereby recognize its bona fide claim 
to existence. The religious alternative 
to Judaism is resignation, resigning 
from life and from man. The Biblical 
challenge left to the religious person 
but two alternatives, either to accept 
his self whole-heartedly and to respect 
the dignity of the world around him, to 
sympathize with it by emulating its 
most characteristic feature—that of law, 
(i.e. live the life of the Law), or else, 
to renounce them as sinful, corrupt and 
beyond redemption. Religious antinom- 
ianism necessarily lends to religious as- 
cetictsm. When Paul denounced the 
Law he renounced life. Judaism chose 
life and the Law. Law, or the Hala- 
khah, is the vehicle that enables man 
to reach God through life, through the « 
world, whose nature is Law. 

But man, so religion claims, cannot 
live by law alone (only Materialism, 
the epitome of irreligion, holds a con- 
trary view). The spontaneous free self 
must have its share in the dialogue be- 
tween man and God. The self and the 
non-self, according to Judaism, must 
join hands in every act of worship. 
Each partner is indispensible. Indeed, 
the reason why ethics plays such an 
eminent role in Jewish religion and why 
it alone of all the six hundred and 
thirteen commandments is the safest 
means to achieve nearness to God is 
that it unites the non-self with the self. 
It enjoins me to love my neighbor, a 
human being other than myself, as my- 
self. It orders me to make that human 
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non-self (i.e. his self —which is a non- 
self vis-a-vis my self—for true love is 
possible only between selves) a part of 
my self. Note that this commandment 
is inversely proportionate to the remote- 
ness of the people involved. To love a 
complete stranger is a greater mitzvoh 
and conversely to love one’s wife and 
children is deemed a less worthy act, 
even though the obligation to the lat- 
ter takes precedence over obligations to 
any other man. Finally, to love oneself 
is wicked. Thus, the ethical act is most 
fully realized through the process of 
drawing the human no-self closer to the 
self. Once nearness, or semi-nearness, 
has been established the ethical impera- 
tive recedes accordingly. 

While I am on the subject of ethics 
I would like to add that the rabbis in- 
terpreted the phrase “like thy self”, to 
mean not more than thyself. Your life 
has priority over the life of your neigh- 
bor, i.¢., in an extreme situation where- 
in I cannot save his life unless I sac- 
rifice mine. I am instructed to remain 
passive, with the natural result that my 
life will be spared. Scholars have point- 
ed out that according to Christian eth- 
ics I should have offered my life for his 
safety. This norm emanates from Chris- 
tianity’s general outlook of the self, 
namely that the self is depraved by con- 
stitution and that the depravity can be 
purged only through sacrificing the 
self on the altar of a noble cause, be it 
for God or man. 

Judaism insists on the divine origin 
of the self, mine as well as my neigh- 
bor’s; and the self, therefore, must be 
preserved at all costs. When “it” hap- 
pens to collide with another self it is a 
match between equals that cannot be re- 


solved and therefore a dilemma left to 
nature to resolve. This is precisely the 


course a mother would follow when 
confronted with the terrible dilemma of 
choosing among the lives of her chil- 
dren. She would not, and could not, 
favor one over the other, with the re- 
sult that she is paralyzed with inactiv- 
ity, with passivity. Similarly in the eyes 
of God, whose judgment we accept, we 
are all equally His beloved children. 
There is no preference for one over the 
other. To choose and in the case of a 
clash, God refuses among His children. 
The self, thus serves as the link be- 
tween God and man, and is God’s most 
precious gift to man. “It” ought, there- 
fore, to be subjugated by none. Law 
pure and unadulterated would subju- 
gate the self to the non-self. How, then, 
and in what way does the self, that 
undetermined, willful something, con- 
tribute to the religious life of the Jew, 
which is predicated on Law, whose 
essence is fixity? What place is there 
in the Law for religious spontaneity? 
The answer is through Exegesis. In rab- 
binic exegesis—and I now refer to Hala- 
khic and not to Aggadic exegesis, the 
elements of law of which are negligible 
—Law, representing the outside world, 
and spontaneity, representing the Self, 
must interact harmoniously. The Tal- 
mud, including and perhaps primarily 
those sections which deal with such 
mundane subjects as “an ox gored a 
cow” if properly understood and theo- 
logically exposited may yield a key to 
man’s perennial dilemma, namely that 
of Law versus spontaneity. Here, how- 
ever, a brief digression is required in 
order to clarify the method of inves- 
tigating religious phenomena we have 
adopted throughout this essay. 


It is common practice among secular 
students of religion, since the time of 
Feurbach and possibly as far back as 
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Spinoza, to attribute non-religious mo- 
tives to religious phenomena. Whatever 
is the true cause of religion, be it self- 
projection (Feurbach) economic fac- 
tors (Marx) or psychoanalytic forces 
(Freud) it is not the same cause that 
the practitioner of religion will advance 
in its behalf. Even though we, of course, 
do not accept as valid the contention 
that religion was called into existence 
in response to a non-religious call 
(rather we believe that religion is suz 
generis, originated as such and operates 
in history as a distinct force independ- 
ent of other disciplines) we nonetheless 
agree that the reason offered by the 
religious person himself for his own be- 
havior is not necessarily a true one. 
Armed with this assumption we feel 
justified, for instance, in stating what 
seems to us to have been the true rea- 
son for rabbinic exegesis recorded in the 
Talmud even though we must confess 
that they themselves were never aware 
of it. 

The Talmud, then, through exegesis, 
tries, in consonance with the basic Jew- 
ish tenet that the self and the non-self 
alike rightfully claim our allegiance, to 
make the Law less rigid, less unyielding 
so that the self can find “its” fulfillment 
in it. Elsewhere we have shown in great 
detail that the rabbis often offered an 
interpretation of a given text, whether 
written or oral, in a manner clearly vio- 
lating the simple meaning and inten- 
tion of that text. Such a procedure may 
cause “nightmares” to the objective 
scholar but, let me hasten to add, it is a 
great boon to the theologian. No gen- 
uine religion can thrive on Law alone, 
without spontaneity; and no genuine 
human being can survive on sponta- 
neity alone. Law must be infused with 
spontaneity, and the rabbis expressed 


their religious spontaneity through a 
pliable exegesis. Law, in order to be 
Jewishly effective must, therefore, 
possess a “built-in exegesis” acting as a 
guard against over-regimentation; for 
rigidity in turn runs counter to the na- 
ture of the free self which Judaism is 
committed to uphold. The Jewish way 
of revolving the existential confiict be- 
tween self and non-self, of avoiding the 
inevitable tension that emerges, is 
through reproducing the same conflict 
on a different level, on the level of Law 
and spontaneity. The Halakhah effects 
a “catharsis” of .nan’s existential ten- 
stons. It would not be altogether irrel- 
evant at this juncture to mention that 
every work of art is governed by laws 
less rigid than those operating in sci- 
ence, but more rigid than the rules of a 
game. Art participates in, or yields 
entirely to, neither determinism nor 
arbitrariness, but transcends them both 
through the aesthetic quality. In so do- 
ing it has forged harmony between life’s | 
most eminent antagonists, between ne- 
cessity and freedom. It has mysteriously 
fused law with spontaneity. This is the 
source of aesthetic enjoyment. 

The rabbis of the Talmud, in their 
attempt to interpret, a seemingly legal 
text are, one might say, trying theo- 
logically to overcome authority by means 
of their inner spontaneity. They are ex- 
erting self over non-self. Whoever was 
the rabbi, or group of rabbis, who, over 
two thousand years ago, marshalled suf- 
ficient courage, for instance, to interpret 
—the verse in Deuteronomy 25, 6 in 
connection with the levirate “that the 
first born that she (the former widow) 
beareth shall succeed to the name of his 
brother” to mean “The first born broth- 
er of the deceased shall succeed in mar- 
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rying the childless widow’—a clear and 
outright violation of the text’—whoever 
he was, was greatly nurtured by the 
selfs urge to-truimph over authority. 
The text to that rabbi was not unlike 
what the law of gravity is to the sci- 
entist. But while the law of gravity, by 
definition, cannot be violated, the text, 
like the proscribed laws of morality and 
ethics, can be interpreted. Man in the 
Talmud is not quite as helpless before 
God's laws as is the scientist before the 
laws of nature. For God’s laws are sub- 
ject to exegetical revisions, sanctioned, 
so runs the belief, by God Himself. The 
laws of nature, on the one hand, do not 
have to correspond to man’s dual na- 
ture of freedom and determinism. They 
do not have to match man’s participa- 
tion in the world of self and the non- 
self. .The Laws of God, on the other 
hand, are designed to summon man to 
participate in a frame of reference that 
duplicates his dual nature, to external- 
ize the internal tensions that duality 
inevitably generates. Flexibility, then, is 
necessary, representing as it does the 
side of freedom. And in the Talmud, 
as we have seen, freedom from author- 
ity was achieved through that peculiar 
instrument called Rabbinic Exegesis. 
According to Judaism man can become 
a partner in God's creation and accord- 
ing to the Talmud he may become a 
partner in His Law. But a partner he 
must remain! The religious man (Jew- 
ishly speaking) cannot dispense with the 
Law, for Law represents the outside 
forces surrounding him, the non-self, 
and Judaism refuses to renounce or 
part with either. At the same time, man 
cannot surrender completely to Law. 





7 Talmud B. Yebamoth 24a. 


The self, due to “its” free will, must 
at all times live his own life according 
to his own choosing and not by laws 
imposed upon him from the outside. 
God, who is absolute freedom in the 
Bible, revealed Himself to man and the 
result of that encounter was the Law, 
i.e., became Law on the part of the 
recipient who is an earthly creature 
thriving on Law. Man’s initial contribu- 
tion to revelation was to harden, to con- 
geal God’s word into Law, to give it an 
earthly quality. It is his duty to trans- 
cend this earthly quality, to approxi- 
mate God and he approximates God 
through interpreting, through particip- 
ating in His Torah. Man is capable of 
that only because he is bestowed with a 
divine spark, a spark of true freedom 
and spontaneity. Nevertheless, the Law 
remains supreme as long as he remains 
human. He cannot successfully trans- 
cend himself. “For man shall not see 
Me and live”, says the Lord. 

Thus the eternal struggle between 
upholding the given, the traditional, the 
Law, and at the same time the demand 
of man to be his own sovereign, to live 
by his own choosing, by his free will, 
is what activated the exegetical activity 
of the rabbis. The rabbis, in spite of 
their legal terminology, exercised con- 
siderable freedom in their interpreta- 
tion of authoritative texts. This, in 
turn, was necessitated by their deep- 
seated religious belief that man’s spirit- 
ual make-up is an amalgam of Law and 
spontaneity. The Talmud serves as the 
arena where Law and spontaneity, free- 
dom and authority struggle, with nei- 
ther defeat nor success in prospect for 
either side. This in brief, is the fate 
of mortal man. 








JOB AND THE MODERN WORLD 


EUGENE GOODHEART 


—— much of the modern literature 

of suffering is the greatest single 
work of the Bible, The Book of Job. 
We hear echoes of Job in books as dif- 
ferent from one another as The Broth- 
ers Karamazov, Jude the Obscure and 
The Castle. If, however, we return to 
Job from a reading of these works, we 
have the strange experience that the 
view of life that it presents is almost 
as alien to the modern sensibility as the 
story of the sacrifice of Isaac or the 
gospels of Christ. The Jobean element 
on The Brothers Karamazov or Jude the 
Obscure, for instance, represents the ex- 
ploitation of what is most accessible in 
Job to the modern sensibility: the sense 
of gratuitous suffering, the impassioned 
indignation, but in the rhythm of Job 
the suffering and the indignation have 
significance that radically distinguishes 
Job from the modern works I have just 
mentioned. (The only modern writer 
who has affinities with Job is Shake- 
speare and particularly the Shakespeare 
of King Lear. It is significant that the 
multiple author of Job is frequently 
characterized by critics and scholars an- 
achronistically as the Shakespeare of the 
Bible.) 

I am going to try to recapture the 
essential intention of Job and dis- 
tinguish the ethos of its sensibility from 
the ethos of the modern sensibility. But 


first I want to rehearse the main action 
of the book. 


Job is the perfect and upright man 
whom God, on a dare from Satan, vic- 
timizes in the most outrageous fashion 
in order to test his faith. Job first loses 
his material prosperity, then his family 
and finally experiences the most acute 
physical suffering. He endures—up to a 
point; his patience is proverbial. Finally 
however, there is a great outburst of 
indignation. In an anguish of flesh and 
spirit, he challenges divine justice. Now 
that the torrent has been loosed, noth- 
ing can stop it. Friends of his come to 
console him, and each one presumes to 
discover a purpose in Job's afflictions. 
Perhaps he is suffering for the sins of 
his fathers or those of his children. Each 
consolation has the undeniable stamp 
of sophistry (for what do his friends 
know of God’s purposes?), and Job’s 
refusal to be consoled is simply another 
vindication of his integrity, his integ- 
rity even in defiance of his fate. We are 
never left with the slightest doubt of 
Job’s character. He remains throughout 
perfect and upright. 

Such has been the force of Job's in- 
dignation that God, turning aside the 
false pieties of the comforters, feels call- 
ed upon to declare himself. And yet the 
Voice Out of the Whirlwind, despite 
the undeniable magnificence of its ut- 
terance, neither explains nor justifies 
God's treatment of Job. Job’s indignant 
questions go unanswered. Indeed, the 
immediate impression is that questions 
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are treated as impertinences, almost be- 
neath the notice of the divinity which 
the magnificent poetry of the Voice is 
celebrating. And yet just as mysterious- 
ly as the Voice has spoken, Job with 
the perfect economy of movement that 
characterizes not only Job, but the 
whole of the Bible, abhors himself and 
repents in dust and ashes. 

In light of the multiple authorship 
of Job can we talk about it as a unified 
work? There is obviously a conflict of 
intentions. The prose passages that con- 
cern God and Satan have the effect of 
rationalizing Job’s afflictions: the pro- 
logue makes them into a test of Job's 
faith, and the epilogue subverts the 
scepticism of the poetry by seeing to it 
that justice is done. Job’s anguished 
claim that the virtuous are unrewarded 
and the vicious unpunished is, as it 
were, denied by the epilogue. The fact 
of multiple authorship, however, does 
little damage to the coherence of the 
book; its inconsistencies are like the in- 
consistencies of a Gothic cathedral, 
many hands conspiring in their indi- 
viduality to create a unified impression. 
Moreover, the conflict of intention is 
superficial. One might say that the 
poetic passages represent a deepening, 
rather than a contradiction of the or- 
iginal conception of the Job story. If 
the greatness of Job lies chiefly in the 
poetic passages, that greatness is not to 
be understood as belonging solely to its 
scepticism: that is, to its sense of the 
gratuitous cruelty of the universe. The 
greatness of Job lies as well in its tri- 
umphant religious clarity, and here the 
intentions of the narrative and the 
poetry virtually coincide. The greatness 
of Job is in the way in which it answers 
a question which every age must ask 
and which was asked in the nineteenth 


century by Dostoievsky in The Brothers 
Karamazov. 

Towards the end of The Brothers, 
Dmitri dreams that he is riding in his 
carriage on the steppes and that he 
suddenly comes upon a woman and her 
child. They have been victims of fire 
and they are wandering away from their 
village, homeless. Dmitri asks the coach- 
man why the child is crying, and the 
coachman, good empirical-rationalist 
that he is, answers that their house has 
burned down. But Dmitri is asking an- 
other kind of question. Not what has 
happened, but why it has happened. 
Why was the world made in such a way 
that houses must burn down and the 
innocent must suffer. Dmitri’s question 
is the question that Job asks himself, a 
question that must be asked again and 
again in every age. Indeed, the test of 
the integrity of an age is its capacity to 
ask the question and to seek the answer. 

What kind of answer does Job give 
to the question? The answer certainly 
is not to be found in any explicit state- 
ment in the book. The book is not a 
philosophical treatise, it is a dramatic 
poem and its significances lie in char- 
acter and situation, in the relationships 
between characters, in the relationship 
between character and situation. And 
yet having said this, the problem of in- 
terpretation is as formidable as ever. 
For so much of the meaning of Job 
seems to be—at least for the modern 
reader—in what is left out. For in- 
stance, we want to know what went on 
in Job’s mind during the time that the 
Voice speaks out of the whirlwind. 
What is the human and psychological 
burden of the simple phrase: “then Job 
abhorred himself and repented in dust 
and ashes.” 


Has Job reluctantly surrendered to 
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his ineluctable fate? Is his refusal to 
persist in his indignation the result of 
a sudden perception that his faith is 
being tested, that his utterance during 
his period of patience (“though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him”) is in dan- 
ger of being betrayed by his indignation 
and that he must inhibit the indigna- 
tion if he is to remain a moral man? 
Or is his surrender simply an act of 
cowardice, an unwillingness to assume 
the role of the romantic hero? In _ his 
submission, from another point of view, 
the only moral alternative, the others 
being suicide or dissipation or a ro- 
mantic refusal to accept his fate? 

It is possible to make out a case for 
the heroism of Job’s final action. One 
might say that Job is accepting, not 
God's cruelty, but the limits that God 
has set upon Job’s capacity to under- 
stand its meaning. God’s imposition is 
so final that further evidence would 
be even morally superfluous. For what 
could Job hope to gain from continued 
indignation? Job is not confronted by 
Adam’s choice of knowledge and suffer- 
ing vs. ignorance and happiness. When 
Adam eats of the tree of knowledge, he 
is not defying his destiny, he is creating 
it. And one could interpret Adam's ac- 
tion as an heroic one. But in Job no 
price is put on the kind of knowledge 
that Job desires. It cannot be won even 
by suffering, for that kind of knowledge 
is fate, fate which has already been 
created and for which mystery is its 
necessary condition. Thus, the only 
honorable course for Job—in this inter- 
pretation—is to make his peace with 
God. The alternatives, suicide and dis- 
sipation, share a common characteris- 
tic: both involve a surrender of one’s 
integrity, an unmaking of self. But Job 
in his act of submission remains true 
to himself. He responds to God's cruelty 


by his stern refusal to disintegrate. He 
is uncompromised at the end, free of 
the mealy-mouthed pieties of his com- 
forters. One might say that the book 
demonstrates the superiority of Job’s 
morality to the cruelty of divine justice. 

The biblical narrative—I have in 
mind particularly The Pentateuch—in 
its spare and elliptical character invites 
the kind of interpretation I have just 
made. The modern reader feels a de- 
mand to supply the psychological and 
moral detail of actions that are so 
sparingly rendered. In Kierkegaard’s 
Fear and Trembling and Mann's 
Joseph and His Brothers we are given 
glimpses of the characters of Abraham, 
Isaac and Joseph, glimpses that we 
never get in the Bible. What is the 
value of such glimpses? In what sense 
do they constitute interpretations of the 
Bible? They illustrate, it seems to me, a 
power which all great works have and 
which the Bible has supremely, the 
power to change its life in every age 
and thus to remain alive. Each inter: 
pretation invests the work with new life. 
This, of course, cannot be accomplished 
by the interpretation itself. There must 
be something in the work which elicits 
the life-giving interpretation. The work 
must present the kind of experience— 
we call it universal experience—of 
which each age has its own conception 
or version. So that the interpretation 
may not only have the value of adding 
life or significance to the work, it may 
also be a way that the imagination of 
the age reveals itself, a way in which it 
clarifies its own conception. Thus Kier- 
kegaard’s interpretation of the Abra- 
ham story becomes an opportunity for 
Kierkegaard to express the dilemmas of 
religious belief in the modern world— 
and the leap of faith that is necessary 
to transcend those dilemmas. 
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When a work is used in this fash- 
ion, it is in danger of having its spirit 
violated. Sometimes the experience that 
the work embodies is no longer acces- 
sible to the interpreter, and he fastens 
on to an aspect of the work that is ac- 
cessible in order to make something 
entirely new. Here is an instance of the 
way in which Kierkegaard interiorizes 
the story of the sacrifice of Isaac, chang- 
ing it from a drama of deed to a drama 
of motive: 


... Then Abraham lifted up the boy, he 
walked with him by his side, and his 
talk was full of comfort and exhorta- 
tion. But Isaac could not understand 
him. He climbed Mount Moriah, but 
Isaac understood him not. Then for 
an instant he turned away from him, 
and when Isaac again saw Abraham’s 
face it was changed, his glance was 
wild, his form was horror. He seized 
Isaac by the throat, threw him to the 
ground, and said, “Stupid boy, dost 
thou then suppose that I am _ thy 
father, I am an idolater. Dost thou 
suppose that this is God’s bidding? 
No, it is my desire.” Then Isaac trem- 
bled and cried out in his terror, “O 
God in heaven, have compassion 
upon me. If I have no father upon 
earth, be Thou my father!” But Abra- 
ham in a low voice said to himself, 
“O Lord in heaven, I thank Thee. 
After all it is better for him to be- 
lieve that I am a monster, rather than 
that he should lose faith in Thee.” 


How the Biblical narrative has been 
altered by the act of conceiving the 
inner lives of Abraham and Isaac! Bril- 
liant as Kierkegaard’s reading is, it is a 
typical instance of the modern refusal 
to accept the mystery of the story, it 
is an instance of the modern need to 
rationalize it by fleshing it out with the 
psychlogical and moral detail of our 
own experience. As in the story of the 
sacrifice, the truth of Job lies not in 


what is absent or hidden; it lies chiefly 
in what the work reveals. 

Let me return for a moment to the 
last sentence of my summary of the ac- 
tion of Job. “And just as mysteriously 
as the Voice has spoken, Job with the 
perfect economy of movement that 
characterizes not the book, but the 
whole of the Bible, abhors and repents 
in dust and ashes.” This certainly does 
not seem like an explanation of Job's 
action, but it is to my mind better than 
an explanation. Properly understood, it 
represents the manner by which we are 
to intuit the meaning of Job’s submis- 
sion to God. 

What fails to satisfy us about the sub- 
mission is the mystery of it. We either 
disbelieve it or mistrust it and our first 
impulse is to make it visible. We must 
solve the mystery—for the idea of the 
mysterious gives us a sense of the unre- 
solved. But if we read Job with the 
kind of suspension of disbelief that 
Coleridge advocated as the necessary 
condition of an imaginatively critical 
reading, we may have a perception of 
the utter rightness of the book, the 
rightness of the impression that it 
makes upon us despite our moral and 
intellectual resistance to it. The rhythm 
of the work, its discords, the resolution 
of the discords and the final harmony 
to which the Book conspires and which 
it reaches depend completely on the 
mysterious—that is, on nothing that we 
can explain by modern rationalism or 
psychology. If we try to get behind the 
action to psychology, the interpretation, 
however internally coherent it might 
be, is bound to fail to correspond with 
our sense of the book’s rhythm, where 
it seems to me the intrinsic meaning 
lies. Our experience of the rhythm of 
the book certainly does not justify the 
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interpretation that Job, by submitting, 
is slyly affirming himself in his moral in- 
tegrity against God’s gratuitous cruelty. 

Let me state the issue somewhat dif- 
ferently. Aristotle distinguishes among 
four kinds of causes, among which are 
the efficient cause and the final cause. 
Normally speaking, the efficient cause 
—that which makes something move— 
is motive, psychological motive, the final 
cause is the purpose of the action. In 
Aristotelian terms the movement in Job 
is created not by an efficient cause but 
by the final cause. The action of Job 
abhorring himself and repenting is sig- 
nificant not for any motives in Job, 
but for its movement towards Someone 
beyond Job. The mere presence of God 
is sufficient to command or explain 
Job’s action. It is for this reason that 
the lack of psychological or moral detail 
is not a function of the primitivism of 
the writer, but rather a function of the 
book’s meaning—a way the book has of 
indicating that its meaning is not in 
Job's psychology, but in Job’s relation- 
ship to God. 

While a psychological attention to 
Job might produce interesting interpre- 
tations, it would do violence to the 
integrity of the work. Nothing must 
subvert our sense of the authenticity of 
Job’s final gesture. To understand it as 
cowardice or a sly assertion of superior- 
ity over God is to mistake the rhythm 
of the work. Job “abhors himself and 
repents in dust and ashes.” The phrase 
is burdened by no hidden motives; it 
bears the pressure only of the Voice of 
God, of Job’s hearing it and of his 
consequent seeing of it with his mind's 
eye. And here it seems to me we have 
the essential difference between the sen- 
sibilities of the biblical and the modern 
worlds. 

The modern protest occurs in a world 


in which the voice of God is not heard. 
All that is heard is the echo of protest. 
The result is that the protest is magni- 
fied and amplified. Since there is no 
answering voice the protest is limited 
only by the limts of the energy of the 
protest. When we contemplate the great 
outcries of romantic heroes in nine- 
teenth-century literature—of the By- 
ronic hero, of the Dostoievskian hero, 
of the Hardyian hero—we are contem- 
plating Job’s indignation raised to the 
hundredth power. If we have come to 
the modern romantics from Job we may 
even be struck by a sense of the absurd 
and the grotesque, of the extravagant 
posturing of the Jobean characters in 
modern literature: a sense which may 
even defeat our ability to sympathize 
with their suffering. 

Notes from the Underground is a 
graphic instance of what has happened 
to the Jobean protest in the modern 
world. Early in the novel there is a con- 
temptuous attack on the tragic view 
(which is the view of Job) from the’ 
romantic standpoint. 


With people who know how to 
avenge themselves and to stand up for 
themselves in general, how is it done? 
Why, when they are possessed, let us 
suppose, by the feeling of revenge, 
then for the time being there is noth- 
ing else but that feeling left in their 
whole being. Such a gentleman simply 
dashes straight for his object like an 
infuriated bull with its horns down, 
and nothing but a wall will stop him. 
(By the way: facing the wall, such gen- 
tlemen—that is, the straightforward 
persons and men of action—are genu- 
inely nonplused. For them a wall is not 
an evasion, as for us who think and 
consequently do nothing; it is not an 
excuse for turning aside, an excuse 
which we always are very glad of, 
though we scarcely believe in it our- 
selves, as a rule. No they are non- 
plused in all sincerity. The wall has 
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for them something tranquilizing, 
morally soothing, final—perhaps even 
something mysterious—but of this 
wall more later.) 


We turn a page and find this about the 
wall. 


As though such a stone wall reall 
were a consolation and really did con- 
tain some word of conciliation, simply 
because it is true as that two times 
two makes four. Oh absurdity of ab- 
surdities! How much better it is to 
understand all, to recognize all—all 
the impossibilities and the stone wall; 
not to be reconciled to one of those 
impossibilities and stone walls if it 
disgusts you to be reconciled to it; by 
the way of the most inevitable, logi- 
cal combinations to reach the most re- 
volting conclusions on the everlast- 
ing theme: that you yourself are 
somehow to blame even for the stone 
wall, though again it is as clear as 
day you aré not to blame in the least, 
and therefore grinding your teeth in 
silent impotence to sink into luxuri- 
ous inertia, brooding on the fact that 
there's no one for you even to feel vin- 
dictive against, that you have not and 
perhaps never will have, an object for 
your spite, that it is a sleight of hand, 
a bit of jugglery, a cardsharper’s trick, 
that it is simply a mess, no knowing 
what and no knowing who. But in 
spite of all these uncertainties and 
juggleries, there is still an ache in you, 
and the more you do not know, the 
worse the ache. 


The stone wall represents the laws 
of nature. In the novel, science indif- 
ferently performs the role of God, de- 
fining, as it were, the human condition. 
But what a difference between the 
arithmetic of the stone wall and the 
creative power of a living God. Natur- 
ally, the underground man refuses to 
be reconciled to the stone wall, though 
he lacks the courage to run his head 
against it. In his imagination where all 
his courage resides, he can conceive 


grandiose defiant gestures and refuse to 
submit to the inevitable. And this is 
what the romantic protest amounts to: 
a refusal to submit to the inevitable, a 
curiously mixed hatred of and disbelief 
in the inevitable. The objective world 
dissolves into the psychological confu- 
sions of the underground man. The 
stone wall is at once reality and illusion: 
inimical to and identical with the un- 
derground man, impossible to transcend 
and yet impossible to accept, the tor- 
ment with which he is undeservedly 
afflicted and yet which he himself has 
created. The novel is obsessed by para- 
dox and dilemma, a testimony to what 
happens to man when he can no longer 
experience life beyond the self—when 
the private self is hypostasized as the 
real world. 

The psychological orientation of so 
much of modern literature, indeed of 
modern culture, reflects the inevitable 
egotism of a Godless universe. It is in- 
conceivable that Job could have per- 
sisted in his indignation after he had 
heard the Voice of God, not because the 
Voice had intimidated him, but because 
it has defined the limits of his protest, 
and by extension of his egotism. Job 
learns that his suffering is not the world 
—that there is a great world, an infin- 
itely greater world, beyond his suffer- 
ing. If the writer of Job had given us a 
glimpse of Job’s thoughts and feelings 
at the end, he would have destroyed 
the superb balance that is created be- 
tween God's self-assertion and Job’s sub- 
mission. The values of Job are perfectly 
distributed by the economy of its im- 
aginative attention. 

The submission of Job is an act of 
freedom and paradoxically an act which 
is made possible by the divine power 
that limits him. The only modern work 
I know that has a similar perception 
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of the meaning of freedom—in the in- 
teraction of self and otherness—is King 
Lear. The transformation that takes 
place in Lear from monumental vanity 
to the most compassionate concern for 
the welfare of others has something of 
the rhythm of Job’s self-exaitation in 
his sufering and his final acquiescence 
in the inevitable. The transformation is 
incredibly painful—there is even more 
pain in Lear than in Job—but it is also 
magnificent, full of that grace that re- 
deems and purifies. If we remember the 
religious connotation of the word grace, 
then we will have the right sense of the 
hero’s will—of Job’s and Lear’s will— 
a supple strength, unlike the fixed, dis- 
embodied and abstract strength of the 
romantic hero’s will. The power to en- 
dure catastrophe gracefully is an heroic 
power and a power that the modern 
spirit has yielded to self-exaltation 
through suffering. 

What a presumption of Archibald 
MacLeish to have magnified the suffer- 
ing of Job and minimized the counter- 
balancing presence of God. If MacLeish 
had intended satire, he might have re- 
vealed not only the suffering of the 
modern person, but the poverty of his 
suffering in his impulse towards self- 
magnification. But MacLeish takes his 
version of Job seriously—indeed, with a 
desperate seriousness. God and Satan 
are reduced to circus performers and 
the smug J. B., an unwitting Babbitt, 
vice-president of Organization Incorpo- 
rated, becomes the center of signifi- 
cance. And the most flagrant demonstra- 
tion of MacLeish’s failure to be inspired 
by the original text is in the way in 
which he resolves the misfortunes of his 
organization man. All pretense at a con- 
cern with the man-God relation disap- 
pears. J. B. and his wife come together 
again after a short estrangement, and we 





are supposed to respond to the triumph 
of life in the new “inter-personal” rela- 
tions that J. B. establishes with his wife. 
Love conquers all—this time with the 
hygienic sanction of revisionist Freudian 
psychology. MacLeish is simply incap- 
able of imagining life beyond the 
squalid domesticities of middle class 
existence. 

One cannot reproach MacLeish for 
what is a cultural failure. We cannot 
demand that a man envisage God in an 
epoch in which, as Nietzsche has re- 
marked, God is dead. But we can de- 
mand of those gifted with the intel- 
ligence and the imagination to conceive 
works of art that they learn contempt 
for such an epoch, that they learn to 
regard the petty egotisms of men as less 
than world-shaking. There is at least 
one great writer of our century who 
had a vision of the other world which 
recalls the vision that we find in the 
Bible, D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence un- 
derstood Job better than any modern I 
know. In a letter to a young novelist’ 
he writes as follows: 


I think the greatest book I know on 
the subject of egotism is the book of 
Job. Job was a great splendid egotist. 
But whereas Hardy and the moderns 
end with “Let the day perish—” or 
more beautifully—‘the waters wear 
the stones; thou washest away the 
things which grow out of the dust of 
the earth; thou destroyest the hope of 
man: 

Thou prevailest for ever against 
him, and he passeth: thou changest 
his countenance and sendest him 
away.’’—the real book of Job ends— 
“Then Job answered the Lord and 
said: 

I know that thou canst do every- 
thing, and that no thought can be 
withholden thee. 

Who is he that hideth counsel with- 
out knowledge? Therefore have I ut- 
tered that I understood not: things 
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too wonderful for me, which I know 
not. 

Hear, I beseech thee, and I will 
speak: I will demand of thee, and de- 
clare thou unto me. 

I have heard of thee by hearing of 
the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee. 

Wherefore I abhor myself, and re- 
pent in dust and ashes.” If you want 
a story of your own soul, it is perfectly 
done in the book of Job—much better 
than in Notes from the Underground. 

But the moderns today prefer to 
end insisting on the sad plight which 
was really Prometheus Unbound, only 
the Prometheus Bound and terribly 
suffering on the rock of his own 
egotism. 

It has been said of Kafka, whose pro- 
found despair puts him at the opposite 
pole of a writer like Lawrence, that his 
perception of the relations between man 
and God in The Trial and The Castle 
has affinities with the perception of Job: 
the human and divine spheres are in- 


commensurable and it is the moral 


tragedy of man that the ultimate sig- 
nificance of his life is forever unavail- 


able to him, in a word, he is doomed 
to experience life as meaningless. 

Nothing could be further from the 
vision of Job than Kafka’s despair. 
Though the human and divine spheres 
are indeed incommensurable in both 
Kafka and Job, the biblical work, in- 
deed the whole of the Bible, conceives 
the two spheres as interpenetrable. 


Hear,I beseech thee, and I will speak: 
I will demand of thee, and declare 
thou unto me. 

[ have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear; but now mine eye seeth 
thee. 


What a world of difference between Job 
and Kafka’s heroes, who hear only the 
silence of despair and see only the 
abyss of suffering and vacuity. 

If Job has learned from hearing 
things that were too wonderful for him, 
we must at least learn that we have 
failed to hear them. Then perhaps the 
experience of Job will become available 
to us. 








A NEW EYE OF LITERARY VISION 


DOV B. LANG 


ae of the most interesting contem- 

porary fiction and certainly the most 
skillful English fiction in a Jewish idiom 
of any time is being created today by a 
number of writers scattered through sev- 
eral of the English-speaking countries. 
The world of belles lettres has been 
ready to acknowledge this, as articles 
in the London Times Supplement and 
several of the academic quarterlies at- 
test; and the contrasting difiidence and 
occasional hostility by which figures like 
Philip Roth, Bellow, Malamud, Wolf 
Mankowitz and Dan Jacobson have been 
met in the Anglo-Jewish press undoubt- 
tedly say as much about the press as 
they do about the writers themselves. 
Seen from either side the evidence sug- 
vests what I take to be the particular and 
radical virtue of these writers—an ar- 
tistic maturity which has largely suc- 
ceeded in transforming the self-conscious 
and defensive tones of a subject pre- 
occupied with the crises and contingen- 
cies in its social order into the neutral 
but more comprehending terms of lit- 
erary vision. 
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The recent spate of “Jewish” fiction and 
the critical acclaim it has drawn is the occasion 
for a psychological and literary analysis of both 
the moral and artistic presuppositions that in- 
form much of this work. In the inner relation- 
ship between the artist and the community 
from which he draws his idiom, the author 
seeks to explicate the distance as well as the 
identification which characterize that relation- 
ship. 


I do not necessarily mean that these 
writers have fully realized their own 
powers as writers, but only that so far 
as their work has sometimes taken as its 
subject the postures and expressions of 
Jewish characters, it has already done 
this with the combination of sensitivity 
and detachment which marks perhaps 
the hardest prerequisite of artistic en- 
deavor: on the one hand, a sensitivity 
to the forms, the expressions, the habits 
of a particular subject, on the other 
hand, a detachment from all of these 
which can only be inferred from the 
claim of the completed work to integrity 
or to a “life of its own.” The second 
of these qualities is one which, I think, 
this tradition of writing has most ob- 
viously lacked, the sense that a creator 
may have attitudes concerning his sub- 
ject and that his work may embody cer- 
tain intentions, but that these will not 
suffer confusion. Edward Bullough, a 
British writer on the theory of art, in- 
troduced the phrase “psychical distance” 
to describe the interval which operates 
in aesthetic perception “between our 
own self and its affections”; and if there 
is one trait which these writers share 
in their otherwise various presentations 
within the Jewish idiom, it is this rec- 
ognition that a distance must be paced 
off and observed between an authentic 
and responsible portrayal of the human 
situation and the exhortations or show 
of sentiment to which its tension often 
move us. 
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The acquisition of such a sense has 
not come easily. Evidence of this is most 
apparent in the work of those authors 
who did not or have not succeeded in 
winning it, writers like Lewisohn and 
Wouk, Meyer Levin and Angoff, who 
have been unable to admit that the 
differences of religion and culture be- 
tween Jew and non-Jew are less relevant 
to the writer’s job of work than the 
similarity between them of one man to 
another, that, as another writer who 
saw well beneath the disguises of man 
put it, “the Jew after all is a human 
being.”” Mark Twain's irreverent state- 
ment concluded that “this is about as 
bad a thing as you can say of anyone”; 
and one suspects that it was because the 
writers just named would not grant the 
first part of his comment that the second 
part has also escaped them, leaving them 
the task of cloaking in literary forms a 
commitment to a number of non-literary 
inequities. The differences were for them 
the stuff of creation, and so we find in 
their work a series of barely concealed 
pleas for Orthodoxy and assimilation, 
sympathy and the tea of the past—an 
unflattering portrait, in short, of the 
artist as ideologue. 

The writers who overcome this dispo- 
sition employ certain technical devices 
to achieve disinterest from a situation 
and its traditional response of which 
they could hardly be unaware. One tech- 
nique of this sort opposes a Jewish char- 
acter to a principal from another group 
of high visibility whose own assurance 
of social estrangement effectively neutral- 
izes the gratuitous response the former 
might evoke by himself. Jacobson does 
this quite strikingly in “The Zulu and 
the Zeide” where an elderly and im- 
migrant Zeide is given a young and 
equally alien Zulu as companion. The 


Zulu does not speak Yiddish and the 
Zeide does not know Zulu; the Zeide 
struggles with the judgment of age, the 
Zulu, with that of color. The very im- 
potence of their status binds them and 
depends in the process, not on marks 
of color or culture, but on their trans- 
lation into forces which are not religious 
or ethnic at all. Malamud achieves a 
similar effect in The Assistant when he 
introduces a struggling Jewish shop 
keeper to a feckless Italian who first robs 
him and then, remorseful, returns to 
work out his penitence under the con- 
ditions imposed by the impoverished 
grocery store and the _ shopkeeper’s 
daughter. Roth manages a tour de force 
in the use of this technique in “Eli, 
the Fanatic” when he introduces as the 
second principal, a minority of a mi- 
nority—a group of Chasidic Jews who 
by taking up residence in a suburban 
community threaten the image in which 
the “pioneer” Jewish settlers have cast 
themselves and in particular, that of Eli, 
their spokesman. 

In each of these stories, the principals 
are linked with noticeable social or re- 
ligious idiosyncrasies. Taken individu- 
ally, the idiosyncrasies might easily be- 
come the centers of attention; taken 
together, they transcend the particular 
references by drawing attention sharply 
to their involvement in a more compre- 
hensive relation. Relations already im- 
ply the beginning of abstraction; and 
this abstractive process finds its proper 
end in regard for the individual not 
as Zulu, Zeide, Chasid, but as a human 
being in whom, in not too metaphorical 
a sense, a universal self may be discerned. 

The elements of this technique, we 


will say, are obvious. But as they appear 
in these instances, they are also artful. 
They are not, in any case, the moral or 
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legend of the story: “The Zulu and the 
Zeide,” for instance, offers a devastat- 
ing picture of the irony which dominates 
the master-slave relation; “Eli, the Fa- 
natic’” shows the plight of a man whose 
wife and friends are so understanding 
that the only problems with which they 
leave him are the insoluble ones cal- 
culated to bring on a nervous break- 
down. Most significantly, where the tech- 
nique does enter directly into the bal- 
ance of the story, so far as it affects the 
understanding of tensions that weigh 
in this balance, it does this subtly and 
without the tainting evidence of a didac- 
tic, overriding directive. 

Other samples of the work of these 
writers do not depend on a technique 
of this sort, but even without it succeed 
in evoking the spell of integrity char- 
acteristic of work whose premises are 
intrinsic to it. So the question which 
several reviewers have permitted them- 
selves of whether Roth’s Pvt. Grossbart 
in “Defender of the Faith” is good pub- 
lic relations for the Jews is a question 
to be answered by a public-relations man 
rather than the reader of fiction. Gross- 
bart is a despicable character who spends 
a prodigious amount of energy in evad- 
ing the work that he ought to be doing: 
he goes to services to avoid the Friday 
night G.I. parties; he receives a special 
pass to attend a Seder from which he 
brings back a Chinese egg roll for the 
Sergeant; he tries desperately to get his 
name removed from a list which would 
send him with the rest of his Company 
to the wartime Pacific. But these inci- 
dents are relevant to the story not be- 
cause they point to the Jews as a nation, 
but because they represent Grossbart as 
a person of the fiction; and they do 


this with an acute eye for manners and 
for literary form. 

Again, Saul Bellow’s The Victim 
which deals with evidence of the intract- 
ability of guilt, faces the various dangers 
of speculation and over-writing to which 
such a theme must be liable. But his 
novel’s primary concern remains always 
with the way in which Asa Leventhal 
as an individal becomes aware of the 
complexity of guilt and the ease with 
which it entangles. Leventhal remembers 
more and more of an argument with a 
prospective employer because of which 
an acquaintance, Albee—who had ob- 
tained the interview for him—lost his 
own job. As his memory is prodded for 
the details of that interview, he becomes 
aware of his implication in Albee’s fate 
since that time to an extent which be- 
wilders him. His sister-in-law adds to his 
burden by holding him guilty (so he 
thinks) for not saving her son from a 
fatal illness. The strivings of his con- 
science project the need for absolution, | 
and the novel’s conclusion shows how 
he comes to settle for much less than 
this. The expressions, the forms which 
Leventhal uses are Jewish so far as such 
mannerisms can be identified at all. But 
the fact that he is Jewish is raised as 
an issue only peripherally and then in 
an ironical vein which underscores the 
sureness of Bellow’s hand: Albee taunts 
Leventhal with several of the conven- 
tional anti-Semitic myths about money 
and clannishness, but Leventhal is so 
intent on the quest which has found him 
that he receives the taunts quiescently 
and as much less significant than the 
ethical question of guilt that Albee had 
raised for him. 


Perhaps the most telling example of 
the achievment I have tried to describe 
appears in The Apprenticeship of Dud- 
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dy Kravitz, a recent novel by a young 
Canadian, Mordechai Reichler. The 
book’s plot—Duddy Kravitz’ uneasy prog- 
ress from Cheder to businessman—sug- 
gests the lineage of what is virtually a 
literary sub-genre, the abundance ol 
“young-man-in-a-hurry” novels on the 
order of No Stone for Danny Fisher and 
What Makes Sammy Run? To consign 
it with them to the dust pile of novels 
of pseudo-psychology and sociology, 
however, with their strained glimpses 
of mores and aggressions would be an 
error; and it is this contrast which em- 
phasizes what | suggest to be the new 
maturity in a particular tradition of 
writing. The subject of Reichler’s book 
at all times is Duddy, a street rascal 
to begin with and something both much 
more and much less than a rascal to end 
with. The situations in which Duddy 
finds himself are often conventional: a 
resort hotel at the height of its season, 
a complicated relationship with a girl 
who is not Jewish. But the point of 
these encounters is only remotely the 
categories of Jewish resort hotels or the 
tribulations of inter-marriage and even 
of non-inter-marriage. The reader is in- 
evitably returned to Duddy, his feeling 
for the moods of the present and the 
force with which this feeling impinges 
on a self open to harshness and love, 
sorrow, and perhaps most relevant ar- 
tistically, wit. Duddy is in a hurry; but 
his hurrying is towards a revelation ra- 
ther than towards a moral. And his story 
concludes not in a discussion of the 
emergence of an oppressed and hungry 
victim, intent on vengeance for society's 
over-ample “room at the bottom”—eco- 
nomic, intellectual, religious—but rather 
in a sensitive portrayal of a growing 
consciousness and the transactions which 
inform it. 


It is hard on any count to analyze 
art causally; but even if we do not main- 
tain that the achievement of these works 
is peculiarly a consequence of their hav- 
ing successfully represented the “psychi- 
cal distance’’ of which we have spoken, 
the fact remains that in the one we un.- 
derstand something of the other. More- 
over, even if there are numerous ob- 
stacles in the way of inferring from the 
work of art the context in which it was 
made, we can be reasonably certain that 
it comes still from that non-physical side 
of nature which abhors a vacuum. And 
one may fairly ask, after this, if not why 
the writer expresses himself in a certain 
way, at least what elements are involved 
in the form of expression he manages. 

The most prominent feature of the 
work of art, we have suggested, is the 
sense it offers of integrity, of a structural 
unity for which cause and consequence 
are intrinsic. The qualities assigned in 
the work then must be illuminating 
without being prescriptive, intended but 
not intent. They portray figures and 
events without passing judgment, and 
they draw on the shades or nuances of 
a particular culture so long as they can 
do this without contracting an absolute 
commitment from the artist to the face 
of that culture. So far as this applies to 
the writers I have mentioned, it brings 
out in clearer relief what might be called 
an equilibrium of conscience between 
the pull of the religious and social tra- 
dition to which the authors as Jews have 
been receptive and the standards of ar- 
tistic autonomy which they have recog- 
nized as craftsmen. The demands reci- 
procally made by these tensions on one 
another have apparently so far been met: 
a call for expression from a culture and 
its members is answered by artists who 


make no concessions in replying to it; 
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and the demands of literature for a 
subject sufhciently endowed to provide 
its mecessary structure are likewise met 
by the combination of depth and detail, 
meaning and character, found in the 
communities about which the writers 
write—Canada and South Africa, Great 
Britain and the United States. 

It is worth noting, however, that the 
same artistic detachment which enables 
these authors to work so skillfully on 
occasion in a Jewish idiom permits them 
on other occasions to ignore it com- 
pletely. So Malamud, in The Natural, 
has written one of the few baseball 
novels which is more than a box score; 
Mankowitz practises in Old Soldiers 
Never Die with a sharp and witty ear 
for Cockney life and dialogue; Jacobson 
is engaged in A Dance in the Sun by 
the colorful and tragic scenes of con- 
temporary South Africa; the note of re- 
ligiosity on Bellow concludes 
Seize the Day is non-committal, and it 


which 


is dificult, though perhaps not impos- 
trace the Jewish ancestry 
of his latest hero, Henderson. 

What we might conclude from these 
examples is that the artist will find a 
subject whatever the tones or shades of 


sible, to 


the world around him. He writes, Dylan 


remarked, “for the love of 
God,” not from a fixation on content, 
and he’d be, let us agree, “a damned 
fool if he didn’t.” In one respect then, 
the reader with more than a literary 
interest in the Anglo-Jewish community 
may take assurance from a report of 
this sort, since it implies that the com- 
munity has served as an enabling force 
for writers with an acute distrust of 
pretense and irrelevance. But in the 
same respect, it May serve as a warning. 
For the equilibrium of conscience of 
which I have spoken is a delicate one; 
and if, as the references above suggest, 
these writers, as all artists, stand con- 
tinually “at the turning,” at a point 


Thomas 


where their attachments are bound to 
sources only so long as the latter are 
nutrient, it means that we have at hand 
a harvest from a field which may mo- 
mentarily cease to produce. The artist, 
we know, more than anyone, refuses to 
see what is not there; the traditional 
image of the blind bard who yet sees‘ 
unerringly has never lost its point. We 
should be least guilty of ignoring it 
and him when the face they present 
is one of careful and distinctive excel- 
lence. 








THE JEWISH VIEW OF HISTORY 


JACK RIEMER 


a Jewish religion is history centered. 

In order to fully appreciate this em- 
phasis, we have only to contrast the 
Jewish view of history with that of other 
ancient peoples. 

The Greeks had very little sense of 
history. They had chroniclers, but they 
had no sense of history as one plan or 
as leading to one goal. History for the 
Greeks was an endless cycle. First there 
was a golden age, then a silver age, then 
a bronze age, then a copper age, and 
then around again. 

The religions of the East also have 
little sense of history. For them, mate- 
rial existence is a weight that keeps man 
from the reality of the spiritual life. 
In order to unite with the divine, man 
must first divest himself of concern for 
the physical and the social, the political 
and the historical. In the eastern reli- 
gions, historical personalities become 





The re-entry of Jewry into history at the 
beginning of the modern period through ac- 
tivist attitudes and programs marked a new 
departure in Jewish consciousness. Thus, the 
simultaneous rise of Jewish historical research, 
operating with purely naturalistic categories 
seemed to put an end to the traditional view 
of Jewish existence as drama at whose heart 
there resided the mystery of divine purpose. 
The author maintains that only both levels of 
interpretation, the spiritual as well as the sec- 
ular, can do full justice to the inner and outer 
meaning of Jewish existence. 


symbols, events become allegories, and 
history becomes an illusion.? 

But in Judaism the focus is on _his- 
tory. The holidays are anniversaries, 
commemorating events in the life of the 
people. Little is known of God in His 
essence, or of His existence in heaven. 
There are no holidays celebrating His 
birth or His marriage or His victory 
over other gods, as among the Canaan- 
ites. We only know what God has done 
in history. “He is the God who took us 
out of Egypt” and thus is He best de- 
fined. Half the Bible is history, or more 
exactly, the effort to set down the mean- 
ing of history for the coming genera- 
tions. 

To the Biblical man, history ts drama. 
Within it, two characters struggle and 
speak: God and man. The Bible does 
not claim to be the work of God only, 
nor just the word of man. It claims 
to be the minutes of their meetings. 
Both God and man act and react, and 
the result of their relationship is history. 

The first sentence of the Bible pro- 
vides the premises for the Biblical view 
of history. “In the beginning, God 
created the heaven and the earth”. 





1N. Berdayev, The Meaning of History, 


Geofrey Bless Co., London, 1934, p. 28; Paul 
Tilich, The Interpretation of History, Scrib- 
ners, New York, 1936, p. 244; Morris Raphael 
Cohen, The Meaning of Human History, Open 
Court Press, La Salle, Ill., 1947, p. 9; Will Her- 
berg, Judaism and Modern Man, J. P. S. Phil- 
adelphia ,1951, 6. 914; and others. 
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Therefore earth is as important to Him 
as heaven. Therefore earth is one unit, 
made by one God, run by one law. 
Therefore there is a beginning and an 
order to time. 

God is concerned with all of history. 
He acts not only in Israel’s behalf, but 
in the lives of all men. He cares when 
Damascus commits crimes against Gilead, 
when Tyre turns over slaves to Edom, 
when Moab burns the bones of its 
enemies. He cares for He has made 
them all. Amos answers the smug as- 
sumption that Israel is the exclusive 
object of God's concern: 


“Are you not like the Ethiopians to me, 
O people of Israel? says the Lord. 

Did I not bring up Israel from Egypt, 
and the Phillistines from Capthor, 
and the Syrians from Kir?” 


What then is the difference between 
Israel and these nations according to 
the prophet? Only that Israel has been 
told the meaning of its history. The 
others think that they have done it by 
themselves or they ascribe it to a false 
god. Israel is chosen in that it realizes 
the meaning of its history, in that it 
understands its exodus as the redemp- 
tive work of God. 

The purpose of the prophets was to 
explain the meaning of current events 
to Israel. Their essential task was not 
to predict the future but to explain the 
consequences of the present. The proph- 
et cannot predict the future because 
the future is not yet set. He can only 
make clear the moral alternatives that 
confront the people and the conse- 
quences that must follow from each 
choice. In prophetic thinking there is 
no inevitable fate that must happen. 
Instead, there is God who can be prayed 
to, who can be called upon, and who 
can be moved by man’s change of charac- 
ter. This is the great “Perhaps” that 


underlies the prophet’s threats to men 
and his prayers to God.? 

History, in the Bible, is seen as mov- 
ing toward a final goal which being 
beyond our present human experience 
can only be allusively described. The 
end of days is seen simultaneously as 
judgment and as fulfillment, as God's 
work and as man’s task, as standard 
and as goal. However envisioned, it is 
the time of true peace, of perfect justice, 
and of the union of all men on earth, 
and it is the end of time. Biblical man 
sees the present as a midpoint some- 
where between Sinai and the coming 
of the Kingdom. Between origin and 
goal, he is not lost. 


I! 


Post-biblical Judaism had two pos- 
sible choices in its understanding of 
history. The chosen people defeated and 
decimated, the chosen land overthrown 
and devastated, the very Temple site 
itself razed, men were hard put to ex- 
plain the meaning of events. Some chose 
the way of apocalyptic. What is is all 
about to end. The world and all within 
it has now almost reached the last stage 
in its descent. Soon all this will be 
overthrown and replaced by a new ex- 
istence. 

Rabbinic Judaism was undoubtedly 
tempted by the anguish of apocalyptic. 
But it chose a different answer to his 
tory. The answer was to consciously 
withdraw from concern with the flow 
of historical events. Josephus is the last 
great historian of the Jewish people 
until modern times. For a period of 
seventeen hundred years, the people that 
gave the concept of history to the world 
write no histories. They continued to 





2Hayim Greenberg, The Inner Eye, Jewish 
Frontier, New York, 1954, p. 60. 
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produce poetry, law, philosophy, and 
belles lettres. They continued to cor- 
respond with each other across all bor- 
ders, and to feel themselves to be one 
people with a common past and a com- 
mon future. They continued to legislate 
and to grow in every area of belief and 
conduct. But they no longer wrote his- 
tory books that were more than chroni- 
cles. Only the apocalyptists, who per- 
sisted in every afflicted generation, con- 
tinued to write of all history. The Rab- 
bis refrained. 

The Rabbis looked upon the present 
stage as a great time-out in Israel's 
destiny. The so-called history of the 
nations is all so much foolishness. What 
difference will it make ultimately which 
flag flies or which king reigns when all 
these kings and lands will yet be swept 
away by the coming of God’s Kingdom. 
Until then, all governments are pro- 
visional, and are to be looked upon as 
necessary evils. The Rabbis said: 


“I have made an oath with Israel 
that they will not rebel against the 
nations, and I have made an oath with 
the nations that they will not oppress 
Israel too much,—until the time 
comes,” Ketuvot IIIA.) 

“Pray for the welfare of the govern- 
ment, for if it were not for the gov- 
ernment, men would swallow each 
other up alive.” (Arot 3:2.) 


Politics is the child’s play of the na- 
tions, but it is not an affair for Jews. 
God has withdrawn from history. With 
the cessation of prophecy, God is now 
hidden. This does not mean that God 
no longer controls history. But now 
there are no prophets to explain to us 
the meaning of events. We are unable 
to understand what is going on. The 
great agonizing question of the middle 
ages is: Why? What does this history 
of ours mean? Why do we suffer and 
how does all this fit into Your plan? 


The nations taunt us and claim that 
God has gone over to their side. But 
the Jew stands firm and waits for a 
word. 

The last great spiritual movement 
of the middle ages, Hasidism, reveals 
the tension of living in a world whose 
meaning is hidden. Levi Yitschak of 
Berditchey comments this way on the 
passage in the Hagadah about the 
fourth son, the one who does not know 
to ask: 

“The one who does not know how to 
ask” —is I, O Lord. I do not know how 
to ask You, Lord of the world, and even 
if I did know how to ask, I could not 
dare to do so. How could I venture 
to ask you why everything happens as 
it does, why we are driven from one 
exile to another, why our foes are 
allowed to torment us so. But in the 
Hagadah, the father of he who knows 
not how to ask is told: It is for you to 
disclose it to him. The Hagadah refers 
to the Bible, in which it is written: 
And you shall teach your son. And, Lord 
of the world, am I not your son? I do 
not ask of you to reveal to me the secret 
of your ways—I could not grasp it if 
You did! But show me just one thing, 
show it to me clearly, show me what 
this which is happening to me means 
to me, what You, Lord of the world, 
are telling me through it. Ah, it is not 
why I suffer that I wish to know, but 
only whether I suffer for your sake.’ 

This is the age of Hastarat Panim. 
God is veiled. All of reality is a palimp- 
sest. History is now mystery. Pious Jews 
tried to decipher the Bible, nature, and 
events in search of a clue. It is said that 
the first Jews who settled in Poland 
chose this place because they found 
written on the leaves of the trees: “Po 


3 Quoted in Martin Buber's, Israel and the 
World, Schocken, N. Y. 1948, p. 82. 
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lin’—here you may lodge, until the 
coming of redemption. 

There was an immense expectancy 
in medieval Jewish life. The Jew’s ears 
were strained for the sound of the great 
shofar each Tisha B’av. His gear was 
mentally packed every Pesach. It is told 
that a certain Hasidic family sent out 
wedding invitations which read: 

“The wedding of our daughter will 
take place in the Holy City of Jerusalem 
on such and such a date. If however, 
God forbid, the Messiah does not come 
by then, the wedding will held here 
in our village of so and so.” 

The wonder of Jewish history is that 
with all their anxiety for the messiah, 
the Jews refused to accept any substi- 
tutes for him. Jesus, Shabbatai Zevi, 
David Reubeni, and Solomon Molcho 
were all temptations that took their toll 
but the Jews said no to each and con- 
tinued to wait faithfully and stubbornly 
for another 

A people’s image of the world to 
come tells us a great deal about their 
values and their problems in this world. 
lf the Negro spiritual promises that 
heaven is a place where “all God's chil- 
lun got shoes,” then we realize that on 
earth not all who sang it had shoes. 
If the Arabian Nights picture heaven 
as a harem, we have some idea of the 
pleasures its authors values on earth. 
So when we read the messianic visions 
of the middle ages in which the world 
to come is pictured as a school and 
an assize in which God the teacher will 
explain the meaning of history, we 
understand how painful the mysterious- 
ness of history must have been. Every 
Sabbath they prayed that “He will cause 
us to hear His voice again, saying in 
the presence of all mankind, ‘I am the 
Lord your God.’” There will be a 
second Sinai in which the Lord will go 


over the events of history and show how 
our sufferings played a part in His plan. 
“That which is now hidden will then 
be clear as crystal.”* In that day it will 
become clear that History is His story. 


Ill 


Modern Jewish history began when 
the Jew was no longer content to wait 
for God to explain history, and was 
no longer content to wait on the side- 
lines and watch history. Starting with 
the French Revolution, which is_ the 
beginning of modern Jewish history, 
the Jew decides that he wishes to have 
a share in shaping his own destiny, that 
he wants a vote and a voice in the 
affairs of the world. The Jew re-enters 
history, and Zionism, Socialism, Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, and Reform Juda- 
ism, are all expressions of this new 
desire to do something about one’s own 
destiny, to participate in the making of 
history. 

At the same time we find a revival 
of the writing of history. The revival 
of Jewish activity and the revival of 
the study of Jewish history come at 
the same time and have a common 
motivation. Jews turn to the past for 
proof texts to support their program in 
the present. The first great work of 
“Juedische Wissenschaft” is a scientific 
study of the development of the Mid- 
rash which is undertaken in order to 
justify the introduction of the sermon 
in the vernacular. The historian re- 
places the prophet, and the study of 
the past provides justification and di- 
rection for the future. Now history is 
seen as nature, subject to the same laws 
of organic development. The present is 
the product and the climax of all pre- 
vious history, and he who understands 





4 Pesikta, Buber Edition, page 39. 
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the stream of development and the dif- 
ferences between eternal essence and 
historical forms can participate in mold- 
ing the future. 

The decision to participate in history 
and the new spirit of historical studies 
has been dominant now for a century 
and a half. It can now be evaluated 
in some perspective. It has obviously 
done much good. Our knowledge of the 
past has been increased enormously. 
Our appreciation of 
factors, our sense for the weight of 
economic and social factors, our reali- 
zation of the development of ideas have 
all been deepened. In place of what 
Professor Baron calls “the lachrymose 
conception of Jewish history’® we have 
some grasp of the realia against which 
to understand the course of events. 

The decision to re-enter history has 
made the dry bones live again. It has 
revived the Jewish will and the ability 
to act. It has given us the State of 
Israel, the Haganah, the American Jew- 
ish community, and all the activities 
and programs of which we are so proud. 

But with the good, there has come 
about a loss as well. The loss is in our 
sense of the mysterious as a part of 
Jewish history, in our recognition of 
what is still and must always be beyond 
the categories of scientific analysis. 

The late Hayim Greenberg was an 
activist, with a distinguished career of 
service to Zionism, Jewish socialism, 
and the revival of Jewish life. Yet he 
was sensitive to the danger involved in 
the new view of history. In an address 
on the future of Zionism which he gave 
to the last World Zionist Congress, he 
said: “Abstract from the skein of our 
history the element of religious drama 


environmental 





5 Salo Baron, “Emphasis in Jewish History,” 
Jewish Social Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 39. 


and any attempt to understand it is im- 
possible! Jewish life over the past two 
thousand years was either a mystery or 
a misunderstanding. I assume that it was 
a mystery, and I would be sorry for 
Zionism, for the whole ideal of Jewish 
renaissaince, if it could be regarded as 
the solution of a historical faux pas.’’® 
It is this which must not be allowed 
to fall out of Jewish thinking—this 
sensitivity to the deeper aspects of our 
being. Hebrew literacy is not complete 
unless there is an understanding of the 
double meaning of many crucial terms. 
Galut is a geographical and political 
concept but it is at the same time a 
metaphyiscal reality, a matter not only 
of being out of Israel but also of a uni- 
verse that is estranged from God. Zion 
is a hill located in Jerusalem, but it is 
also the place of a promise and the 
focal point of an unfinished dream. 


IV 


Can we be both believing Jews and 
historians? Can history be studied reli- 
giously and yet objectively? We believe 
that faith and the methods of the his- 
torian can be reconciled provided that 
we recognise two realms of history. For 
want of better terms, we call them 
inner and outer history. Outer history 
tells us what happened and how it 
came about. Inner history tells us how 
it was comprehended by its participants, 
how they reacted to it, and what they 
made of it. 

Richard Neibuhr’ offers an illustra- 
tion that may make the distinction 
clear. Of a man who has been blind 
and who has regained his sight, two 
kinds of history could be written. A 
case study could be made which would 





6 Hayim Greenberg, Ibid., p. 84. 
7H. Richard Neibuhr, The Meaning of Rev- 
elation, Macmillan, N. Y. 1952, p. 81. 
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describe the condition of the cornea, the 
procedure of cure, and the rate of re- 
covery. Or a diary could be written 
which would describe how it felt to see 
the first smile or the first smile of a 
child. The second kind of writing is 
also history. It is history as apprehended 
by the participant. It is the history of 
the soul! 

Many modern Jewish history books 
treat Jewish history as a record of po- 
groms and persecutions, of migrations 
and publications, of charts and statistics. 
Jewish history is all these—just as the 
cornea’s recovery is chronology—but es- 
esntially it is something else. It is the 
saga of a noble people transcending its 
troubles, capable of pitying its persecu- 
tors, preserving its power to love in the 
midst of evil, and seeking to serve its 
God from wherever it might be. The 
great miracle of Jewish history is not 
that the Jews survived, despite perse- 


cution. For this there may be parallels 
in history and explanations in nature. 
The miracle is that they not only sur- 
vived but stayed civilized, that they not 
only stayed civilized but sane, not only 
sane but creative, not only creative but 
holy! For this history has no parallel, 
and nature can give no explanation. 

Such a history can only be studied 
and evaluated in its own terms. A people 
that valued Psalms more than science, 
that rated kindness over power, cannot 
be judged by the criterion of power. 
A people whose poorest said each day, 
in sincerity and in joy, a prayer for the 
privilege of being Jews cannot be un- 
derstood in categories borrowed from 
other nations. But if we study Jewish 
history with an understanding of its 
spiritual centre, we shall see that it is 
a glorious history, one which is surely 
worthy of our studying, and our con- 
tinuing! 








THE RELEVANCY OF A. D. GORDON'’S 
VIEW OF MAN 


HERBERT H. ROSE 


O' the multiplicity of problems which 

haunt modern man, none is of 
more crucial importance than that of 
his own self image. How indeed does 
he evaluate himself? On what terms 
does he envisage himself in the universe? 
With the Psalmist of old he asks out 
of the depths of his being, “What is 
Man that Thou art mindful of him? And 
the son of Man that Thou thinkest of 
him?” Never before has the issue con- 
fronted man with such burning inten- 
sity, for upon its answer hangs the fate 
of humanity, which today is suspended 
none too securely over the abyss of atomic 
destruction. If man believes himself to 
be a servant of his state to whom he 
owes absolute allegiance, and to whom 
he surrenders his conscience, then he 
may without scruple conquer, enslave, 
and destroy his fellow man. If he en- 
visages himself as just a more compli- 
cated bundle of matter and energy whose 
relations to the universe, while more 
complex, are still purely physical, then 
there was nothing radically wrong with 
the German policy of genocide, except 





Increasingly, current theological discussion 
focuses on the problem of the nature of man. 
As a fresh contribution to this discussion, the 
author offers the view to be found in the writ- 
ings of A. D. Gordon; one, that in the writer’s 
judgment, commends itself by its relevancy. The 
essay forms a chapter in a forthcoming work 


on the life and thought of A. D. Gordon. 


that the Nazis did not take into account 
that they might possibly be defeated. 
One entity of physical force can and 
does in nature freely destroy another. 
If man is conceived as being completely 
a product of the causal nexus, part and 
parcel of the scientific world view, then 
he cannot be held responsible for his 
moral choices since by definition he is 
deprived of freedom. If man is an ac- 
cident of evolution, then he must either 
take a stance of Promethean defiance 
and face heroically the abyss of nothing- 
ness, or more heroically, end the mistake 
through suicide. If man is dominated 
by unconscious, irrational, destructive 
drives which lie submerged beneath the 
level of reason like giant icebergs be- 
neath the ocean, then all his efforts 
and strivings are doomed to inevitable 
frustration and he is defeated before 
he even has begun. A great deal of A. 
D. Gordon's attention is devoted to the 
problem of man, and I believe he 
thought fruitfully about this problem. 
He was well aware of the turmoil 
caused by the proliferation of answers 
given to this question, most of which 
brought man up a blind alley and left 
him to face an indifferent or even hostile 
world with very little hope or even the 
possibility of a way out of his dilemma. 

The essential definition of Man, 
Gordon finds in the concept of the 
author of Genesis; that man is made 
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in the image of God. “If one examines 
Judaism from within, from its roots, 
it stands on one basic premise; every- 
thing, all ethics, religion, the whole 
world of man, rests on the image of 
God in man. ‘God created man in His 
own image, in the image of God, 
created He him, male and _ female, 
created He them.’ That is to say, if we 
examine Judaism by its own products, 
from within its own life current, this is 
its backbone, this is the source of its 
life. And if we are to translate this into 
the language of our own living contem- 
porary thought and place the matter 
in its proper perspective, this is what 
it means. Everything depends on_ its 
essence, on the human ego, individual 
and national alike. That is to say, the 
essential condition, the chief and first 
condition to attain life in so much as 
he is a man and seeks it, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is that his 
essential nature shall be full living, pure 
and faithful to itself with all its being, 
and that all powers of its body and 
soul shall be alive and active, and that 
there be complete agreement between 
them, and between the all embracing 
spirit of life which contains everything. 
It is of one opinion that man should 
live in the image of God, in the image 
of nature in its highest sense.’”! 

But what then is the nature of God 
after whose pattern man is formed? God 
and nature in the last quotation are 
used synonomously. Is Gordon a pan- 
theist, a deist, or a monotheist? One 
writer declares, ““The religious attitude 
of Gordon comes closer to pantheism’s 
sense of universal harmony than to a 
monotheistic attitude of dependency 
through faith”. Later on the same 
writer revises his view and assigns to 





1 Man and Nature, Page 273. 


Gordon a monotheistic position. ‘“Gor- 
don insists that the ethical imperatives 
which establish harmony between men 
and nations hinge on the monotheistic 
idea. Gordon himself never defined the 
nature of the relationship, but we are 
able to decipher it as follows: “Mono- 
theism is the expression of a view which 
conceives of the world as a total and 
comprehensive unity’. Gordon delib- 
erately did not define his position be- 
cause he rejected a speculative meta- 
physical approach to religion. He chose 
to avoid making any definition of God. 
At times he speaks as a monotheist, 
and at times as a pantheist. To under- 
stand his position we must examine his 
attitude toward religion. Not only does 
man want to know what is his nature, 
but why was he created. “The living 
soul asks, ‘Why?’. It is perhaps more 
exact to say, ‘What and why?’ At the 
same time, in the same moment of 
amazement, ‘What am I, why am I, 
what is life, why do we live? What is 
existence, what is its purpose?’ "6 

The search for meaning takes many 
forms depending on the particular cir- 
cumstances of the age. Men ask how 
was the world created and whence did 
it originate? What came before creation 
and what will follow the universe? 
What is the essence of existence? Does 
God really exist, or is he an illusion? 
Can one discern justice in the conduct 
of the world? Is man’s soul immortal? 
Does man have freedom of choice? But 
all these questions ultimately can be 
resolved into one basic problem which 
confronts man, whether or not there is 
a basic purpose to life which can re 
solve all the defeats, contradictions, 
deceit, and hyprocrisy which one en- 


2 The Reconstructionist, Volume XXVI No. 
9, Page 15-19. 
3 Man and Nature, Page 64. 
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counters along the journey. ‘““The ques- 
tion is: Is there a purpose for life, a 
reason for life which embraces death, 
sadness, and all kinds of pain without 
end, which contains deceit, hatred, wick- 
edness, ignorance, cruelty, pettiness, 
meanness, ugliness, depravity, foulness, 
and unseemliness without end.”* It is 
this question which one may describe as 
intuitive, emotional and basically sub- 
jective which man must answer. Reli- 
gion is, if you will, an existential ques- 
tion and cannot be explained by the ra- 
tional intellect. This perception of the 
absolute unity of the world which de- 
rives from the religious emotion comes 
intuitively and. not by pure reason. 
Those who are occupied by the ob- 
jective search for religious truth, the 
existence or non-existence of God for 
example, have embarked upon a futile 
and vain cause. “Religion is entirely 
subjective. Therefore you find religion 
even where there is no belief in God 
for example the religion of Buddha. 
But this subjectivity is of a unique 
quality, and therefore its true form is 
not sufficiently clear.’’® 

Terms such as monotheism, poly- 
theism, pantheism, theism, and atheism 
which are intended to clarify the problem 
only obscure the real issues. Here the 
cabalistic simile of man as a funnel or 
pipe connecting heaven and earth comes 
to mind as one reflects upon Gordon's 
analysis of man and his relationship 
to God. “Here is a side of the human 
soul which is open to the essence of 
the world, a place where the human 
soul is joined and united to the world 
soul. If one can use this term as if it 
and world existence are one, it may be 
compared to what one experiences with- 





4 Ibid, Page 65. 
5 Ibid, Page 112. 


out intermediaries, that which one feels 
and thinks out of a grasp of life with- 
out media. It grasps the world life. It 
feels and thinks into its heart.”® To 
sum up, man stands in a direct, in- 
tuitive relationship to the source of all 
purpose, a relationship, however, which 
is not, as we shall see, by any means 
automatic or passive. His dismissal of 
speculative metaphysics as an intellec- 
tual objective display of mental agility, 
and his identification of religion with 
subjectivity reminds one of the exist- 
ential schools current today. In place 
of speculative metaphysics he would 
have an experimental intuitive meta- 
physics. However Christian existential- 
ism revels in the absurd and gives way 
to the irrational. Gordon stands in an 
entirely different tradition. Religion 
while non-rational is not irrational. 
Rather is Gordon in the venerable 
tradition of Judah Halevi and Samuel 
David Luzzato who saw the limitations 
of reason and believed that religion 
was rooted in life, and in the vital ex- 
perience of man. The intuitively held 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob can- 
not be supplanted by the rationally 
proved God of reason. Gordon who 
had read Kant was well aware of 
the latter’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
and the antimomies which provided 
equally logical proofs for the existence 
or non-existence of God, free will and 
determinism, creation and non-creation. 
Jewish thinkers fall into two basic cate- 
gories, Maimonideans, the disciples of 
reason whose faith in its capacity to 
provide a guide for humanity is supreme, 
and Halevians, who recognize the limita- 
tions of pure reason and turn to life 
experience in its completeness to be 
their guide. If Halevians emphasize the 





6 Ibid, Page 112. 
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passionate quality of faith and deep per- 
sonal commitment, the Maimonideans 
counter with their insistence upon in- 
tellectual integrity and its willingness 
to reckon with all challenges to religion, 
scientific, and philosophic, and their 
search for clarification of ideas. “Both 
these and those are the words of the 
living God.” 

How then does Gordon conceive of 
man in relation to his world. For Gor- 
don, man is not just another creature 
who differs in degree from the rest of 
life. He does not accept the naturalistic 
view which holds that man is simply a 
more complex primate. For the rest of 
life is bound inevitably to nature by 
instinct and is born into a direct and 
simple relationship with the world. We 
can distinguish still another point of 
view which holds that man is a being 
totally unrelated to the universe, and 
indeed is an accident of creation and 
who stands desolate before its indiffer- 
ence and defiantly creates out of his 
own being his own private world.’ A 
third point of view holds that man 
stands opposed to nature which he must 
subdue. Nature becomes identified with 
the temptation of the flesh, salvation 
with the conquest of the flesh and the 
liberation of the spirit.* Gordon rejects 
all of these above positions. 

For Gordon, Man is unique and yet 
he is rooted in nature, he is a part of 
creation, yet he is not bound to it slav- 
ishly. Man must be nourished by the 
natural life force, the principle of 
cosmos, the soul of the universe while 
he is an active creative personality in 





7 An example of this attitude would be 
Sartrian existentialism. 

8 A complete misunderstanding of Judaism 
by identifying it with the suppression of nature 
is given by D. T. Suzuki in Zen Buddhism, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, Page 235. 


his own right. There is a moral law be- 
yond man, the product of that purpose- 
ful power in the universe to which man 
must relate himself. At the same time 
that power is within man. Man must 
attune himself to nature and be in har- 
mony with her. “Everything which in- 
habits the soul of man, every living 
thought, every vital emotion, everything 
which is original and which is lit up by 
heavenly light, what is referred to as 
the flight of the spirit, the holy spirit, 
creativity, behold, it flows forth from a 
depthless source and from this limitless 
sea.’'* 

It is this freedom from instinctive life, 
from slavish subservience to nature 
which distinguishes him from the ani- 
mal and plant world: Man’s unique- 
ness is found “in the - psychological 
freedom of the will and the independ. 
ence of his intelligence.”'® But these gifts 
also entail risks. This same unique 
character which transports him to the 
height of creation, which enables him 
to conquer new vistas of the spirit, also — 
makes it possible for man to become 
more depraved and enslaved to his lusts 
than any creature. “This same intel- 
ligence may bring him to this state, that 
man can become enslaved more than 
any other creature, enslaved by his own 
self lusts (and in general to the lust 
for power over others), to the lusts of 
society, and enslaved to nature which 
he intends to rule over. Above all, to 
petty human nature which is narrow 
and constricted.”1! Man’s scope of ac- 
tivity is almost infinite in its diversity, 
running the gamut from. saintliness 
to bestiality, from sympathy to heart- 
lessness, from selfless love to bitterest 
hate. 





® Man and Nature, Page 42. 
10 Ibid, Page 69. 
11 Ibid, Page 71. 
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This unique inheritance of freedom 
confronts man with the weighty burden 
of choice. Gordon distinquishes two 
basic paths before man, the life of 
Hithpashtut, expansion, and the life of 
Tsimzum, contraction. The former he 
identifies with altruism, mutualism, ethi- 
cal nobility, the reaching out of the self 
toward ever larger spheres of unity and 
loyalty to the creative force in the uni- 
verse. The latter, the life of contraction, 
of the shrinking up of the self within 
its own desires is the path of egotism, 
selfishness, lust, and debasement of the 
human character. These two terms re- 
mind one of the Rabbinic concepts of 
Yetzer Hatov and Yetzer Hara, the good 
and evil inclinations which wrestle for 
the soul of man. Whereas Freud con- 
ceived of the unconscious as basically the 
locus of the irrational and destructive 
forces of man, Gordon, siding with the 
Rabbis, perceives beside the id another 
urge, a constructive tendency within man 
which yearns to be united with the in- 
finite. This reaching for the higher life 
comes not only out of a sense of obliga- 
tion and duty, but out of deep inner 
need, out of a yearning which emanates 
from the grounds of human nature. 
The great difficulty with Freudian an- 
thropology is how to extract out of the 
darkness of the libido, which dominates 
human nature, a sufficiently constructive 
base upon which man may build his 
future. 

Will Herberg was quite accurate in 
noting the basic similarity of Freud and 
Hobbes in their treatment of man.!? 
For Freud the id is the repository of the 
deep instinctive drives and it is the old- 
est of mental provinces and agencies and 
supplies the psychic energy for the entire 





12 Freud and The Twentieth Century, Edited 
by Benjamin Harrison, Meridian Books, Page 
153. 


organism. The id seeks immediate grati- 
fication and knows only the pleasure 
principle which it must obey. Resting 
upon this instinctive volcano is the su- 
perego, the conscience, a lid which must 
inevitably be blown off by the primal 
pressures which seek gratification. It is 
no wonder that although Freud’s own 
ethical standards were high, he neither 
expected very much from his fellow man 
nor held out much hope for him.!* In 
contrast to Freud, Gordon maintains 
that deep in the nature of man lies this 
yearning to unite with the infinite which 
reminds one of Ibn Gabirol and the 
Kabbala where man ascends from sphere 
to sphere as he returns to the Fountain 
of Life itself. 

But this turning toward the infinite 
is not achieved by mystical concentra- 
tion and withdrawal from reality. Gor- 
don calls upon man to make an active 
response by participating in life and 
linking oneself to the creative process. 
This approach to the infinite begins in 
sexual love, in which the elements of 
personal pleasure and spiritual sensiti- 
vity are blended together. It proceeds to 
parental responsibility, love of one’s 
children and the family in general. The 
next step is the sense of identification 
with one’s people, with the nation, pa- 
Further still, is loyalty to 
humanity, which culminates in the ul- 
timate commitment to all life, nature, 
God. 

Out of this overflowing of the per- 
sonality there develops the qualities of 
mercy, righteousness, ethics, beauty, and 
of course underpining them all, reli- 
gion. Religion is that attitude or rela- 
tion by which man links himself to the 
infinite. Through it man builds the 


triotism. 





13 See the very fruitful study of Freud in 
Consciousness and Society by H. Stuart Hughes, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1958. Page 125-160. 
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bridge between himself and the uni- 
verse which his own self consciousness 
and intelligence threaten to sunder.'* 
It is religion which gives him a sense 
of participation in the suffering of all 
life, the concern for life after death, 
the feeling of innocence and purity and 
of obligation. Labor which relates one 
to the creative process is a form of 
worship, and for Gordon can be equated 
with prayer. Religion fulfills that basic 
need of the soul, to be linked with na- 
ture and with God. 

Out of this quest, this Hithpashtut, 
this yearning for the infinite, all aspects 
of culture develop. The intellect, lan- 
guage, poetry, indeed the nation itself 
develops basically from this tendency. 
The position of religion in the develop- 
ment of a people is so basic that one 
cannot describe a nation without reckon- 
ing with its faith. Nor can one describe 
the development of religion without 
relating it directly to the history of a 
people. “We see that there is a direct 
correspondence between the develop- 
ment of human society which broadens 
itself, specializes and organizes itself 
from the family to the congregation, 
tribe, and nation, and the growth of 
religion which takes on more and moré 
beautiful cultured and_ enlightened 
forms. And conversely, as the develop- 
ment of religion proceeds, so too does 
the social organism. This is a reciprocal 
relationship.”*5 Any attempt to rule out 
the role of history in A. D. Gordon's 
thought is a total misrepresentation of 
his position. Man’s relationship to God 
is conditioned, though in no wise de- 
termined, by the historical circumstances 
of the age. He relates to the eternal 
through his temporal historic situation. 


Man is distinguished by his freedom 
14 Man and Nature, Page 112. 





15 Ibid, Page 75. 


and intelligence from the rest of nature. 
He has met the challenge to existence 
basically through his intellect. Science 
has provided him with the equipment 
to meet and govern his world. His in- 
tellect has provided him with knowledge 
and power, and man indeed considers 
himself, in the atomic satellite age, a 
little lower than the angels. But Gordon 
reminds us that one must also recognize 
certain basic limitations of the intellec- 
tual scientific approach, for while it can 
deal with the world outside of man, 
it cannot be used to understand man 
himself. Gordon asks, “What is this 
thing which perceives, that self which 
sees and perceives everything, while it- 
self is mever seen or perceived? What 
is this power in me? What is this life 
in me? What is this existence in me? 
And whence did it come? And it, this 
self which is unperceived, does it not 
certainly have existence? Is it not reality 
and more than an appearance? Indeed, 
without it there would be nothing.”?*, 
One may, of course, reject the mind and 
ethics and aesthetics on the basis that 
such concepts have no intelligible mean- 
ing. Logical positivists, the extreme ex- 
ponents of scientism, have proceeded to 
deny the truth of these propositions by 
accepting only those of mathematics and 
empirical science as making any sense. 

All ethical, aesthetic and religious 
judgments, since they cannot be meas- 
ured and weighed, since they are not 
scientifically variable, are _ therefore 
meaningless and emotive. But man can- 
not, Gordon believes, write off and dis- 
miss that which plays so powerful a 
role in life without emasculating and 
deforming it. Just because one cannot 
employ the techniques of science and 
the categories of the intellect such as 





16 Ibid, Page 53. 
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causality, space and time, measuring 
and weighing in the area of the self, 
doesn’t mean that mind and spirit are 
not crucial or that they are not to be 
taken account of or reckoned with in a 
description of life. Instead of denying 
this aspect of life and sacrificing it upon 
the altar of scientific methodology, we 
should recognize the limitations of the 
intellect. Western man, emboldened by 
his new power attained by virtue of his 
scientific acihevements is dangerously 
close to turning man into a machine. 
To this problem F. S. C. Northrop 
addressed himself in his major work, 
The Meeting of East and West. West- 
ern man has tended to brand the in- 
sights of intuition, of art and ethics as 
illusory and vain. Whatever does not fit 
into the scientific straight jacket is con- 
demned as imaginary and of no account. 
For Gordon, more than intellect is in- 
volved in the quest for the understand- 
ing of life. One’s whole being is engaged 
in this search. “First of all man feels 
that not only his intellect seeks (the 
meaning of life), but all being, life and 
existence within him seeks an answer.”’!* 

While intellect, the scientific and 
theoretical approach, can treat things 
external to man, man can only grasp 
life fully through life itself. This analysis 
admits the value of the objective scien- 
tific approach within its own sphere. 
But it does assert that intellect is only 
one approach to the universe and by no 
means the crucial one. The other as- 
pects of life also provide man with 
truth. Life experience becomes for Gor- 
don a vehicle for truth of even greater 
importance than the intellect. “This 
states that life, especially in its human 
form, is not only a cosmic power, but 
also a great conceptual power. That it 





17 Ibid, Page 60. 


is indeed fundamental to all human 
understanding, not only as a form olf 
being, but also as a special form of 
understanding.”!% This instrument of 
knowledge, life experience or intuition, 
grasps things in a vital synthetic form, 
in their absolute unity, while intellect 
by contrast, is analytic and presents us 
with things in their separateness and 
disconnection. One notes here the un- 
mistakable influence of Bergson on 
Gordon. 

When compared to the rest of life, 
intelligence plays a special and domi- 
nant role. Because of his superior intel- 
ligence, man can subdue nature and 
utilize its resources, bend its powers to 
serve his own needs, and free himself 
from subjection to its will. Man is not 
only a child of nature, he is also its 
master. Man’s intelligence is not limited 
to the fixed grooves of instinctive life 
but he is characterized. by being able 
to expand and deepen it almost infi- 
nitely..® But at the same time his in- 
telligence separates him from nature. 
This ability to reflect upon his own 
ideas, his self consciousness, cuts him 
off from the world. Whereas every 
creature’s intelligence is sufficient, some- 
times barely sufficient for its own sur- 
vival and the satisfaction of its basic 
wants, man is blessed or cursed (de- 
pending on your point of view) with an 
overabundance of intelligence, certainly 
greater than what he needs for content- 
ment and peace of mind. The animal 
lives only in the present, enjoying his 
pleasures, sufficient unto the day. But 
man, even in the midst of his joys, 
remembers the darkness of ultimate 
death. As his intelligence and conscious- 
ness grow, his separation from the world 
grows more intense. Man _ ultimately 





18 Ibid, Page 86. 
1% Ibid, Page 108 ff. 
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begins to see everything from his own 
point of view, and the world itself is 
seen as a projection of his own powerful 
ego.*° Ultimately, he is led to deny the 
reality of all outside existence and af- 
firms that it has been merely spun out 
of his own mind. As Feuerbach phrased 
it, man is not the image of God, but 
God is made in the image of man. It 
is this image of man; it is this emphasis 
on intellect, on science, and the denial 
and de-emphasis on life experience and 
its greatest expression, religion, which 
has produced the alienation of modern 
man. This present situation of alien- 
ation in which western man finds him- 
self represents the major problem of 
our times. 

To round out Gordon's concept of 
man we should note his deep and pro- 
found reverence for the mystery of life. 
One senses his heartfelt respect and awe 
for all life but especially in its highest 
form, man. The uniqueness of personal- 
ity which lies beyond the comprehension 
of scientific analysis is the very root of 
man’s being. His will and character lie 
beyond the scope of the dissecting pow- 
ers of the intellect. It is this unique 
quality which makes one man a leader, 
another a follower, one man an opti- 
mist, and another a pessimist, one man 
a Marx and another a Nietzsche. Gordon 
cites Marx and Nietzsche, two contrasting 
nineteenth century personalities as an 
example to underscore the fact that the 
basic root differences which differentiate 
man from man lie beyond the scope of 
the intellect. “But if one has any sense 
you cannot think that their views are 
so different because one was more intel- 
ligent than the other, or one was more 
logical than the other, or one had more 
knowledge than the other, or because 





20*Ibid, Page 68. 


of their different environment, or be- 
cause of different conditions. For even 
if these two men are completely equal 
in the above, this would not in any way 
prevent them from holding entirely dif- 
ferent world views. For the difference 
between them lies not in their intellect, 
but in their character, in “the root of 
their souls”, in their sensitivity, and still 
more in that area which is not perceived 
and felt “the oil for the light” which 
has emanated into their soul.”’*! 

Gordon was not unaware of various 
attempts to reduce life to its components. 
He resisted the efforts to explain life 
exclusively by egotism, or sex, or lust 
for power. There are times when men 
sink to the level of selfishness, “but is 
there not in man a spark, is there not 
in him a spirit? Is there not in him life, 
and what does a man have and what 
can he seek which is more lofty than 
life in its essential purity?’’*? The at- 
tempts to destroy the organic unity of 
human life by breaking it down into 
physical elements or mechanical forces 
or even animal drives and instincts, he 
was sure would inevitably lead to cyni- 
cism, emptiness, and despair. To under- 
stand life one must approach it on its 
own terms. “Is not life something greater 
than the sum of its parts out of which 
is composed the machine of life, the 
body? For life partakes of unceasing 
creativity from the standpoint of nature, 
something moving, flowing, which can- 
not be seized and does not stand still, 
for when it is at rest, it is dead; some- 
thing which cannot prove its existence 
except through itself and out of itself 
and in no other wise.”*% 

Gordon’s view of man is essentially 





21 The Writings of A. D. Gordon, Volume 1, 
Page 41, 42, Hapoel Hatzair, Tel Aviv 1928. 

22 Ibid, Page 47. 

23 Ibid, Page 46. 
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a creative reinterpretation of traditional 
Judaism within the framework of the 
predicament of modern man. True to 
his basic approach to life Gordon offers 
man hope provided he respects the in- 
tuitional aspect of his life. By linking 
himself with the divine he remains true 
to his own innermost being. By becoming 


a co-worker with God, he finds himself. 
While respecting reason and scientific 
method, he is also aware of its limita- 
tions. The clear implication of Gordon’s 
thought is that if man is to overcome 
his basic alienation from the universe 
and inner emptiness he must experience 
a profound revival of his religious life. 














THE ENIGMA OF POLISH JEWRY TODAY 


BERNARD D. WEINRYB 


A visitor to Poland these days can 

not avoid feeling that he is in a 
country beset by many conflicting 
trends and contrasts. Poland is a Rus- 
sian satellite, yet is allowed a certain 
measure of national self-assertion. In 
this police state (even though the police 
is called “‘citizens’ militia’) , individuals 
enjoy considerable personal freedom and 
are not harassed by the secret police. 
Despite the Poles’ traditional dislike of 
the Russians and hatred of the Ger- 
mans, Russian and German are more 
frequently heard in hotels, restaurants, 
and on the streets of Warsaw (spoken 
by Russians and, apparently, East Ger- 
mans) than at any time except for the 
periods of Russian or German occupa- 
tion. Though Communist dominated, 
the government enjoys a measure of 
support from the Catholic Church (Car- 
dinal Wiszynski), although the Church- 
State truce is often strained. Constant 
reassurance of close ties with the “‘social- 
ist bloc” and gratitude to “the liberator 
and benefactor of Poland, Soviet Rus- 
sia,” do not preclude the acceptance of 
loans from the U.S.A. This agricultural 
country, with formerly heavy exports 
of agricultural products, now suffers a 
deficiency in foodstuffs, not only meat, 
and is forced to import them. 

Then there is the disparity between 
declarations of growing strength and 
military potential of Poland with the 
“brotherly” support of Russia, and deep 


concern expressed about the ultimate 
political lot of the Western regions 
(about 40,000 square miles—comprising 
about one-third of Poland’s territory— 
taken over from Germany after the war). 
One needs no particularly acute powers 
of observation to note the contrast be- 
tween the tattered and wretched look of 
the street cleaners in the big cities— 
mostly women, in the Russian style—and 
the gaily dressed women crowding the 
coffee houses, pastry shops, and big res- 
taurants in this socialist, officially egali- 
tarian, country. 

Sull greater are the contradictions and 
paradoxes to be found in Jewish life. 
Poland is an enigma among the Jewish 
settlements in the Soviet orbit in Europe. 
Probably at no time in Polish Jewish 
history, not even in the time of Casimir 
the Great (1333-1370), in what is known 
as the “golden era of Polish Jewry,” was 
the political situation of the Jews as 
favorable as today; and yet most Jews 
manilest a feeling of insecurity and un- 
easiness, and are nervous about their 
future. Poland is an outstanding excep- 
tion among the Russian satellites in the 
domain of Jewish policies. Relations 
with Israel are more settled, permission 
to emigrate is granted more often and 
more liberally—though somewhat cur- 
tailed at times under internal or exter- 
nal pressure. Wider support is given in 
Poland to Jewish cultural institutions, 
and this is so far the only country (ex- 
cept for Yugoslavia) in which the JDC 
and ORT were allowed to resume their 
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work about two years ago. But almost 
every Polish Jew one meets, not only the 
newly repatriated, js either toying with 
the idea of emigration or is somewhat 
apologetic about remaining in the coun- 
try. Jewish cultural institutions are 
maintained or supported by the govern- 
ment treasury, but the active workers in 
these institutions often doubt that they 
will survive. Both the Polish Communist 
party and the government are very 
anxious to avoid any semblance of criti- 
cizing the Soviet Union, and the censor 
will mercilessly strike out any passage 
which might be interpreted as criticism. 
But the Yiddish Folksshtimme, an ofh- 
cial organ of the Polish Communist 
party (calling itself since the end of 1956 
“organ of all Jews in Poland”), indulges 
now and then in criticism of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s policies concerning Jewish (par- 
ticularly Yiddish) culture and literature. 

To be sure, many of these contradic- 
tions and paradoxes result directly from 
the factor that Poland is a satellite of 
Soviet Russia and subject to a great deal 
of pressure from that quarter. Both 
Nikita Khrushchev and Wladyslaw 
Gomulka make repeated statements 
about the two countries being “equal 
partners” in the camp of Socialist coun- 
tries and, while in Poland for the cele- 
bration of the 15th anniversary of post- 
war Poland (end of July 1959), Khrush- 
chev made a sustained effort to demon- 
strate his personal friendship with 
Gomulka. But it is no secret that neither 
of them forgot the memorable October- 
November 1956 when Gomulka returned 
to power against the other's will. In 
the framework of the Soviet bloc the 
relative freedom in Poland is a sort of 
anomaly. The regime has constantly to 
walk a tight rope. In Warsaw it is said 
that each time Gomulka returned last 
year from one of his various “pilgrim- 


ages” to Moscow he reported to the 
central committee that he had succeeded 
in sparing this or that section of the 
Polish population (the farmer, the 
worker, etc.) from new regimentation 
which Moscow had wanted to impose. 

In Poland itself, with its high degree 
of nationalism and chauvinism, a Com- 
munist government is only able to sur- 
vive because everybody—from Cardinal 
Wyszynski down to the street cleaner— 
is aware of the limitations imposed by 
geography and Russia's ability to force 
a regime upon their country. Again the 
“thaw” and liberalization which came 
after 1956 contrasted with the fact that 
a minority party (PZPR=Polish United 
{Communist} Workers Party) did not 
think of giving up its totalitarian rule. 
This led to “corrections” and narrowing 
down of the “freedoms” won. (The lat- 
est is the partial shake up and the move 
toward stricter discipline which came at 
the end of October 1959.) And yet, in- 
stead of returning to the strict censor- 
ship of pre-1956, the regime sometimes 
allows books and pamphlets, not neces- 
sarily of a Communist content, to be 
published, but limits them to a very 
small edition with the result that these 
publications disappear from the market 
immediately they are printed. No re- 
views of them are allowed to be pub- 
lished. Insecurity, anxiety about the 
morrow , fear of a return to the regime 
of the pre-1956 period, concern about 
the ultimate fate of Western Poland, 
are apparently inevitable in such a sit- 
uation. 

Naturally, conditions for the Jews in 
Poland and their own attitudes are 


strongly influenced by the general socio- 
political climate. But there are also some 
specific angles: the make-up of the Jew- 
ish population in Poland, the attitudes 
and policies of the Jewish Communists, 
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the lingering of the “heritage” of anti- 
Semitism and anti-Jewish feelings, the 
suppression of Jewish culture in Soviet 
Russia, and the manifestations of anti- 
Semitic trends there. 

Jewish population in Poland has con- 
tinued to be fluid throughout the whole 
post-war period. People have been arriv- 
ing from Russia and departing again 
toward the West or Israel. Several times 
these departures had the appearance of 
an exodus or mass emigration (1946 
after the pogrom of Kielce; 1949-50 
when, with the tightening Communist 
policies, Jews were given permits to 
emigrate, and again at the end of 1956 
and in 1957 when about 25,000 repatri- 
ates or more arrived and 33,327 immi- 
grated to Israel). Today's Jewish popu- 
lation in Poland is estimated to be 30- 
35,000 of whom about 40% are recent 
repatriates from Russia. 

The repatriates are mostly former 
Polish Jews who spent many years, some 
even since 1940, in Soviet labor camps 
and jails and who were able to return 
to Poland on the basis of the last Polish- 
Soviet repatriation agreement. They are 
naturally suspicious of a Communist 
regime and would like to escape the grip 
of the Soviet system. And fluidity, by 
its very nature, creates a feeling of in- 
stability, a fear of being left behind 
when others depart. This is superim- 
posed upon latent anti-Jewish trends 
which often find overt outlets, as hap- 
pened again in the months immediately 
preceding and following the thaw of 
October 1956. All this led to a revival 
of anti-Semitic trends with Jews being 
dismissed from jobs. Some Jews were 
physically molested, others were again, 
as in the first post-war years, receiving 
threatening letters demanding that they 
vacate their apartments or leave the 
country. Jewish children were attacked 


in school by the non-Jewish pupils. Also 
in 1959 there were some anti-Jewish 
incidents in various places. Unconfirmed 
reports had it that before the Commu- 
nist Conference in Warsaw (March 
1959) anti-Semitic leaflets were circu- 
lated by the Stalinists. 

There is also the fear that Soviet 
Russia may somehow induce Poland to 
follow in its footsteps in connection 
with the Jews, or that otherwise the 
Russian trends concerning Jews may be 
emulated in Poland. The more so since 
the Jewish Communists (those active in 
Jewish life, rather then Communists of 
Jewish origin active in general Polish 
life) are likely to be “pioneers” in such 
a trend. The Jewish Communists have 
gone through many metamorphoses. Im- 
mediately following liberation they tried 
to gain control of Jewish life and Jewish 
institutions with the help of slogans of 
unity, posing as pro-Israel, and as fight- 
ers for a Jewish cultural revival. Later, 
at the end of the 1940's, with the 
(forced) unification of the Polish [Com- 
munist} United Workers’ Party, the de- 
motion of Gomulka for being a Polish 
nationalist and the arrest of a number 
of his co-workers, they hastened to liqui- 
date all Jewish parties and institutions, 
at best integrating them as Jewish sec- 
tions in general organizations. There 
remained only an anemic Cultural and 
Social Union of Polish Jews which en- 
visaged as its task to fight “treacherous” 
nationalism and Zionism. In the re- 
ligious sector the Union of Jewish Re- 
ligious Communities lost its influence 
and many of its functions. 

Following the change in the fall of 
1956, the Jewish Communists “changed 
with the times.” They again turned to- 
ward Klal Yisrael, for a time even advo- 
cating emigration to Israel. Later, as the 


achievements of the “liberalization” 
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were being narrowed down, the Jewish 
Communists, or the extremists among 
them, popularly dubbed Yevseks, made 
the retreat even swifter. They opposed 
emigration, Zionist, Israel, etc., employ- 
ing every means of propaganda towards 
their ends. Internally they tried to en- 
force a much stricter censorship upon 
Jewish publications than the Polish 
Communist Party or the government 
were enforcing generally. It even hap- 
pened that writings which failed to pass 
this internal Jewish censorship found 
their way into the hands of a general 
publication house (government and/or 
party controlled) and thus were rescued 
from oblivion. 


II 


Meanwhile, in the course of these fif- 
teen years of constant changes and pres- 
sures, Poland emptied itself of most of 
the more Jewishly active individuals of 
all groups (Religious Jews, Zionists, 
Bundists, etc.). This writer has been as- 
sured that today it is almost impossible 
to find in Poland any Jews aside from 
the few rabbis who are versed in tradi- 
tional Jewish literature. At any rate, 
the famous rabbinic Library of the for- 
mer Lublin Yeshiva (Yeshivath Chach- 
mey Lublin) is neatly arranged on the 
shelves in Warsaw with nobody using 
it, or capable of using it. The remnants 
of the Jewish institutions (the Commu- 
nist dominated Social and Cultural 
Union and even the Union of Religious 
Congregations) hardly provide any basic 
Jewish content, while the younger gen- 
eration is growing up with little or no 
such content. The Hebrew schools were 
closed down in 1949-50 in the process of 
Communization. Jewish religious educa- 
tion is now very meager, a dozen or so 
Talmud Torahs give some rudiments of 
religious instruction; after their nation- 


alization (1949-50) the Yiddish schools 
were in part closed and in part trans- 
ferred into regular general state schools 
(with Polish as language of instruction) 
and the addition of a few hours weekly 
for instruction of Yiddish and Jewish 
history. (Recently some Hebrew, begin- 
ning with grade 5, has been added). 
The “Jewish” State schools exist today 
for the most part only where larger 
groups of repatriates are concentrated. 
Warsaw, for instance, with an estimated 
Jewish population of 7,000—the largest 
for a single city in Poland—does not 
have any “Jewish” school. The chil- 
dren’s summer camps, too, (called in 
Poland children’s “colonies”) organized 
by the Cultural and Social Union and 
subsidized by the JDC lack any Jewish 
program even though some Yiddish 
songs are sung there (or taught to the 
children). 

As a result of all this, the younger 
generation is growing up devoid of any 
Jewish cultural and/or religious ties 
and this, in turn, influences the atmos- 
phere in the home or Jewish organiza- 
tion. Visiting Jewish homes or even some 
organizations one is struck by the fact 
that they manifest so little Jewishness in 
terms of culture, language, and the like. 
Even the “national form” (the Yiddish 
language) which, according to Stalin, 
should be the essence of minority cul- 
ture (“national in form, socialist in con- 
tent”) is disappearing. The Jewish the- 
atre, for instance, produces plays in 
Yiddish mostly of a social content) but 
one scarcely hears any Yiddish spoken 
in the audience. Conversely, the pro- 
grams and announcements of the theatre 
are printed mainly in Polish inter- 
spersed with a little Yiddish. Theater 
attendance is said to be lagging. And 
more or less the same situation prevails 


in other Jewish institutions. Thus, most 
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of the Jews who remain in Poland, un- 
less they belong to the admittedly small 
group of the Yevseks, are apprehensive 
about Jewish survival in that country. 


iil 


After the new regime of Gomulka 
was somewhat more firmly established 
anti-Semitism again began to decline, 
apparently under the impact of measures 
taken against such trends. Jews in Po- 
land today maintain that a certain dis- 
crimination against Jews does exist in 
the matter of empoyment. It is difficult, 
it is said, if not impossible, for a Jew 
who happens to lose his job to obtain 
another one (jobs are government al- 
fairs). While it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the truth of such statements, it 
should be stated that in other respects 
the regime has been making a genuine 
effort for the last three years to be fair 
io its Jewish population. 

The first step in this direction was to 
grant freedom of emigration, whereby 
about 30,000 Jews were able to leave the 
country in less than two years, a number 
almost comparable to the whole Polish- 
Jewish population today. The policy of 
granting exist visas may not have 
stemmed entirely from humanistic mo- 
tives. In a country with a strong covert 
anti-Semitism, and shortages of dwelling 
space and jobs, Jews leaving of their 
own free will might contribute toward 
lessening tensions and increasing the 
number of available apartments and 
jobs. Be that as it may, the liberaliza- 
tion, following six years of almost closed 
doors, had a beneficial impact upon the 
Jews. Now that the mass emigration has 
again been stopped—because of pressure 
from Russia and/or from the Jewish 
Communists—Poland is still less hermeti- 
cally sealed than the other satellites. 


Exist visas or passports are still being 
granted but the individual must comply 
with a number of prerequisites. He must 
resign from his position at least three 
months—in some cases a year or longer 

before he may apply for a passport. 
The rationale for this demand is that 
the applicant should be out of touch 
with the secrets connected with his (gov- 
ernment) position before leaving the 
country. But, of course, there is no guar- 
antee that he will actually receive a 
Such an arrangement inevi- 
tably restrains people with established 
positions from applying for passports, 
especially since savings are either small 
or non-existent. Some of those who take 
the plunge, are repatriates who have 
little to lose, and finally manage to ob- 
tain passports. 


passport. 


Jews constitute today only somewhat 
over one-tenth of a percent of the coun- 
try’s population. But their needs are 
afforded consideration in excess of their 
proportion in the population. The gov- 
ernment maintains a Yiddish State The- 
ater, the Jewish Historical Institute, 
special classes for Yiddish and Jewish 
history in some schools, and also sup- 
ports other Jewish institutions and pub- 
lications. When the 15th anniversary of 
“Peoples Poland” was celebrated in July 
1959 a number of orders and medals 
were awarded. The director of the Yid- 
dish Theater, Mrs. Ida Kaminsky, re- 
ceived the Labor Flag of First Grade— 
one of the highest orders in Poland— 
and a score of other Jews were granted 
a variety of orders (among them jour- 
nalists of the Yiddish Folksshtimme, 
the Secretary General of the Cultural 
Union). Similarly, when the periodical 
Polityka (an organ reflecting Gomulka’s 
inner circle) was granting prizes last 
summer for recently published works, 
Jews won two of the six or eight awards, 
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one for a book dealing with a Jewish 
subject. 

Moreover, government circles are often 
ready to take into account the specific 
situation of the Jews and the big losses 
they suffered during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. This attitude found expression not 
only in the permission granted JDC and 
ORT to return to Poland (no other 
satellite allowed them to do so) but also 
in certain day to day practices. In a 
Communist country such as Poland al- 
most all publication is done in govern- 
ment enterprizes at government cost. A 
ruling fixes a bottom ceiling on books 
and periodicals, demanding a certain 
minimum circulation. Jewish research 
publications are in only very small de- 
mand, not exceeding a few hundred 
copies. Thus, according to the general 
standards, they should be eliminated. 
The State publication house, however, 
makes an exception and _ publishes 
smaller quantities than the minimum 
set as a general policy. 

The climate of opinion among Polish 
intellectuals, particularly those who sup- 
ported Gomulka’s return to power, 
seems to differ greatly from the tradi- 
tional anti-Jewish bent. Some Polish his- 
torians are interested in research dealing 
with Jewish contributions to Poland in 
the past. In Cracow, the ancient capital 
of Poland, Polish architects are planning 
to reconstruct the old Jewish quarter as 
a Jewish museum. In the spring of 1957, 
when Soviet Russia’s cultural attache in 
Warsaw attacked Jews at a press confer- 
ence, most of the Polish journalists pro- 
tested. They are said to have interrupted 
him with shouts of “This is Hitlerism.” 


There are numerous possible reasons for 
such a favorable attitude. They may 
range from genuine individual sympathy 
with a much-suffering minority (Prime 
Minister Josef Cyrankiewicz, an inmate 


of the Auschwitz camp during the Nazi 
rule, risked his life many times to help 
Jews), to political expedience (appear- 
ing to the West in a humanitarian light 
or as showing signs of independence 
from Soviet Russia by not following its 
Jewish policy), or the hope of solving 
the Jewish problem by “‘self dissolution” 
—emigration and gradual assimilation 
without coercion. 

Economically, Jews do not seem to be 
worse off than the general population. 
Only a small group of Jews is still to be 
found in private or semi-private enter- 
prise: some small artisans, lawyers who 
belong to what are known as the “law- 
yers cooperatives” etc. The rest are em- 
ployed in industry (government owned) 
or cooperatives (estimated for 1956 as 


52%), and as officials (20%). 


In this respect Jews are “integrated”’ 
in the general population and share the 
fantastically low—by Western criteria, 
standard of living. Aside from the sup- 
port extended by the JDC to the aged, 
invalided, etc., the greater part of the 
Jewish population is, however, largely 
self-supporting, on a par with the gen- 
eral economic situation of the country. 


IV 


Among the Jewish institutions in 
Poland the three principal ones are: The 
Union of Religious Communities, The 
Jewish Historical Institute, and the So- 
cial and Cultural Union. The Union of 
Religious Communities (Vaad Hakehil- 
loth) was founded immediately follow- 
ing liberation in 1945 and comprized 
at first 39 communities. This number 
more than doubled by 1948 and the 
membership was said to have been at 
that time about 50,000. In the first years 
of post-war Poland the communities and 
their union fulfilled an important role 
in Jewish religious life. Religious Jewry 
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had suffered most under the Nazis both 
because they were often selected for 
specially harsh treatment and, because 
of their background, they were hardly 
able to go underground and masquerade 
as Poles. In all of liberated Poland 
scarcely a rabbi remained; such Jewish 
ritual objects as the prayer book or 
talith (prayer shawl) were non-existent. 
Among the repatriates from Russia there 
were at first comparativey many re- 
ligious Jews, but most of them had, 
during the years spent in Russia, been 
deprived of a religious life. The Jewish 
communities and the Union in Poland 
made an attempt to reconstruct Jewish 
religious life, to provide the individual 
with ritualistic necessities, to rebuild 
such institutions as synagogues and rit- 
ual baths, to appoint rabbis and ritual 
slaughterers, to furnish the youth with 
religious training, and to provide for 
Kosher food and other necessities of 
Jewish religious living. 

But, from the beginning, they were 
subjected to pressure by the then active 
Communist dominated, secular Central 
Jewish Committee. With the change to- 
ward the pro-Stalinist line during 1948- 
1949 the activities of the Religious Com- 
munities (and the Union) were reduced 
in importance. They were renamed 
“Congregations of the Mosaic Religion” 
eliminating the word “Jewish,” appar- 
ently in order to divorce them from 
anything smacking of Jewish national- 
ism. During these and subsequent years 
most of the religious Jews—including 
the rabbis and other religious function- 
aries, or men versed in Jewish learning 
—left the country. Thus the Union be- 
came an anemic organization scarcely 
able to fulfill any important religious 
function, often even lacking anyone 
capable of performing a rabbi’s duties 
(there are, apparently, only about 2 or 3 


rabbis in the whole of Poland). For this 
reason the liberalization which came 
about after 1956 was of little use to the 
Union except for the fact that with the 
return of JDC (1957) to Poland they 
again found a source for material sup- 
port of Kosher kitchens and some other 
activities. The repatriates from Russia 
since 1956 have themselves contributed 
little toward a revival of the Union. 
The Jews returning from Russia during 
the last two or three years had spent a 
long time (15 years or more) in Rus- 
sian jails, labor camps, or other environ- 
ments in which they were deprived of 
any form of Jewish religious life. The 
younger generation had grown up al- 
most without Jewish learning or Jewish 
religion. Again, most of those who 
wanted to practice their religion has- 
tened to leave Poland for Israel or other 
countries. 

The Jewish Historical Institute in 
Warsaw, today a state institution (off- 
cially connected with the Polish Acade- 
my of Sciences, and drawing its budget 
from the State treasury), was founded 
even before the liberation of Warsaw, 
as a Jewish Historical Commission with 
the task of collecting materials for the 
future war criminal trials. In the first 
years of its activity, the Commission was 
chiefly occupied with collection, and 
partial publication, of materials dealing 
with the destruction of Polish Jewry by 
the Nazis. Like Polish historiography 
generally in those years, it was relatively 
free from direct interference from either 
party or state. Nor did the Jewish Com- 
munists at first interfere too much with 
the work of the Commission which was 
later transformed into an Historical In- 
stitute, broadening its work toward re- 
search in Polish Jewish history. In War- 
saw the government presented it with 
the surviving building of the former In- 
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stitute of Judaic Studies (near the fa- 
mous Tlomacky Synagogue which was 
destroyed during the war). The State 
also turned over to the Institute rem- 
nants of Jewish libraries which had been 
found in different places as well as con- 
siderable treasures of Hebrew manu- 
scripts, books and archive materials 
which the Germans had looted in differ- 
ent countries and abandoned at the end 
of the war (in a Jewish cemetery, loaded 
on a freight train, etc.). Thus, a part 
of the treasures of the Library of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau 
(today Wroclaw), some manuscripts 
from the Rabbinical School in Vienna, 
archive materials from Silesia, from the 
former Berlin Jewish community and 
from other places, are to be found in 
Warsaw. 

With the turn toward Stalinism at the 
end of the 1940’s (and the expulsion of 
Gomulka from the Communist Party) 
the activities of the Institute were 
changed to parallel those introduced in 
Polish historiography generally. The 
trend was toward organizational con- 
trol, Communization of research and 
the teaching of history, to bring it in 
line with Soviet Russian historiography, 
adopting the latter’s concepts and ap- 
proaches and making Marxist method- 
ology the official one (at the Methodo- 
logical Conference of Polish historians, 
January 1952). The general line became: 
ideological conformity, subordination of 
historiography to the demands of the 
regime, making it a tool to transform 
bourgeois Poland into a Communist 
state; over-emphasis of the role of the 
Communists in the past (workers’ move- 
struggle against 
Nazis) while passing silently over the 


ments, underground 


contribution of other groups; stressing 


Russian help to Poland, and depicting 
the West (particularly America) as hav- 


ing encouraged fascism and nazism in 
the past and rearming the (West Ger- 
man) Nazis today. During the years 
1949-1956 attempts were made along 
these lines to “pretty up” the sources, 
documents were “corrected” or parts 
were deleted in order to substantiate 
the Communist point of view and to 
eliminate the mention of non-Commu- 
nist parties and groups. 

Similar tendencies became predomi- 
nant in the Jewish Historical Institute. 
Shortly before the turn toward Stalin- 
ism in Poland the Jewish “section” of 
the Polish Communist Party had already 
introduced a resolution demanding “to 
begin to rework Jewish history in the 
spirit of Marxism.” A year later this was 
made a prerequisite for Jewish historical 
research, requiring concentration upon 
research “‘of Jewish participation in the 
freedom movement of the Polish de- 
mocracy [Communists] and workers 
class." Meanwhile, most of the earlier 
organizers and research workers of the 
Institute had left for the West or for 
Israel. There remained a few Commu- 
nists or pro-Communists who were 
forced (or were inclined) to follow this 
new line. New themes, reflecting the 
Communist line, began to appear in the 
periodicals and studies published by the 
Institute. 

When the 1956 “thaw” came in Polish 
life, Polish historians began to attack 
the one-sidedness of Russian tutelage, 
and the politicization of Polish histori- 
ography. At the Eighth Congress of 
Polish Historians (Sept. 1958) some 
essential modifications were brought to 
the fore. Evaluation of past events by 
current political approaches was es- 
chewed, and the picturing of non-Com- 
munist parties and personalities as 
agents of foreign imperialists was ques- 
tioned. Even though Communist Party 
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leadership criticized the revisionist his- 
torians—some demanding that pressure 
be exerted to force compliance—the 
years since 1956 mark liberalization in 
many respects. This again had an im- 
pact upon the Institute’s work. Again 
new themes were dealt with in the peri- 
odicals of the Institute: “Jewish Docu- 
ments of Antique Black Sea region”; 
“Old Jewish Synagogues in Wlodawa 
and Checiny (Polish towns)”; “Jewish 
Agriculture in the 18th Century.” The 
list of authors includes names of non- 
Polish Jewish historians, not necessarily 
Communists. The reviews of studies on 
Jewish history published outside of Po- 
land began to be free of the formerly 
applied tactic of accusing the authors of 
treason and helping the West (Ameri- 
can capitalists) to prepare the way to a 
new World War. Similarly, the Institute 
is cooperating with Jewish research in- 
stitutions and individual historians out- 
side of Poland by making available 
to them materials, publications, and 
needed information. 

The Cultural and Social Union of 
Polish Jews became, after the liquida- 
tion of almost all Jewish institutions 
and the absorption of the Central Jew- 
ish Committee in 1950, the main Jewish 
organization in the country. Under the 
impact of the Stalinist regime and its 
then active “Commission for the Solu- 
tion of the Jewish Problem” (headed 
by the Stalinist Politburo member, Fran- 
ciszek Mazur) which decided that the 
Jewish problem “must be radically 
solved by 1950,” the Cultural and So- 
cial Union, dominated by extreme Jew- 
ish Communists, regarded its main task 
as the “{dis]solution” of the Jewish 
group itself. The conference in October 
1950 during which the Social and Cul- 
tural Union absorbed (or liquidated) 
the Central Jewish Committee, was held 


“under the banner of the struggle 
against Jewish nationalism in all its 
nuances and forms.” A criterion for the 
evaluation of the Union was given as 
the extent to which it became “a sharp 
and efficient weapon in the struggle 
against nationalism and reaction 
liquidation of all harmful tendencies of 
separatism and ghettoism (a term used 
to designate Jewish group life) in our 
cultural work.” During the years of the 
Stalinist regime in Poland the Social 
and Cultural Union busied itself with 
this struggle “within the Jewish environ- 
ment” against Jewish nationalism, Jew- 
ish separatism, (or Jewish group life), 
Jewish tradition, Jewish content, Jewish 
organizations abroad which allegedly 
“serve the interest of American capital- 
ists and war-mongers,” Israel and emi- 
gration to Israel, and for “World peace”’ 
in the Communist-Stalinist meaning. 
With the October 1956 revolt the 
Union relaxed its Stalinist line. It be- 
came somewhat more positively Jewish, 
concerning itself with the rising anti- 
Semitism in the country, advocating 
(for a while) emigration to Israel. 
When the new repatriates started to ar- 
rive from Russia, it joined the Union 
of Religious Communities in forming 
an Aid Committee, and otherwise busied 
itself with economic and related prob- 
lems of the new arrivals. The latter, 
(apparently like some other Jews) re- 
garded the Union as a sort of Jewish 
representative body (like the former 
Kehilla) to which they turned for legal 
aid or which they made serve as an in- 
termediary with local and state authori- 
ties. The CSU was (and in part still is) 
Polish and 
the newcomers some of 
whom speak only Russian. The same 


maintaining courses for 


Yiddish—for 


Union was active in organizing new 
Jewish artisans’ cooperatives—in order 
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to provide employment for the new- 
comers. 

With the help of JDC funds, CSU is 
also organizing summer camps for Jew- 
ish children (despite the fact that this 
smacks of separatism) albeit there is 
very little, if any, Jewish content in 
these camps. It also, joined the World 
Jewish Congress. Certain other Jewishly 
motivated activities are observable. 
Among the lectures held in its branches 
and the affiliate “Peoples Clubs’ one 
finds, alongside the general, also Jewish 
topics. Last fall lectures on the Jewish 
Holidays were given in a few places 
around the time of the High Holidays. 

The Folksshtimme, now published 4 
times a week (6 pages on week days, 
8 on Saturday) contains about one-third 
of Jewish material although the first two 
pages are mostly devoted to general 
Polish, Soviet, or world affairs and some 
of the Jewish content could be classified 
as of a negative character (reprints from 
the Israeli communist press, or other 
criticisms of Israel). A random sam- 
pling comparison of the headings of 
issues of 1959 and 1950 shows a consid- 
erable growth in the proportion of 
Jewish content in the newspaper. 

But with the gradual reimposition oi 
discipline by the Gomulka regime, the 
Social and Cultural Union began in 
part to revert to its former attitudes. At 
the meeting in November 1958 it in- 
dulged in Communist-style self-criticism 
for “having become panicky” and de- 
nounced its former toleration of emigra- 
tion. The Polish Jew was assigned the 
task of building the socialist system in 
Poland. Attacks were renewed upon 
Israel, upon the Union of Religious 
Communities in Poland for organizing 
Kosher kitchens which allegedly benefit 
those who tend to lead “a parasitical 
existence.” The sale of arms to West 


Israel was last summer 
made a pretext for an intense anti-Israel 
propaganda, with protest meetings ar- 
ranged in many cities. The CSU did not 
send any full-fledged delegation to the 
meeting of the World Jewish Congress 
in Stockholm (August 1959), but only 
3 observers who used the opportunity 
to criticize sharply the Israel arms deal 
and give a black picture of Jewish life 
in Israel generally. 

The leaders—the same who in 1949-50 
proclaimed the fight against “Jewish 
content” in the work of CSU—are now 
tending to move in similar directions— 
although not so radically as before. In 
recent months they pointed out that the 
CSU should now cease to serve as a Jew- 
ish representative body vis-a-vis the au- 
thorities. Similarly the cultural-educa- 
tional activity should not center around 
Jewish problems and topics, but rather 
strive “to interest him (the Jew) in all 
matters which are most important in the 
world at large and particularly in Po- 
land.” This would ostensibly supply the 
Jew with a sense of proportion for the 
specifically Jewish problems. It is also 
held that the main task of the news- 
paper (Folksshtimme) should not be to 
serve as a vehicle for Jewish news and 
opinion (which is apparently what the 
readers seek in it) but as an educational 
(and propaganda) organ for Polish citi- 
zenship, Socialism (Communism) etc. 

Despite the Union’s assertion that 
Jews in Poland have ample opportunity 
for the expression of their Jewishness 
and the occasional boast about the rise 
in buyers and subscribers to Yiddish 
books and periodicals, the 


Germany by 


struggle 


against Jewish content and Jewishness 
in the past and a negative attitude to- 
ward it in the present apparently had a 
profound impact. Reading between the 
lines of the Folksshtimme one finds 
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pieces of information on cooperatives 
which are opposed to CSU, or general 
complaints about lack of interest in its 
activities. This is most vivid in connec- 
tion with the youth. Growing up as a 
small minority group and not having 
any Jewish institutional framework to 
give meaning to their Jewishness, they 
evolved no interest in the Union and 
its partially watered down Jewish, (and 
partially anti-Jewish) activities (Com- 
munism they can apparently find else- 
where in Poland and do not have to 
turn to a Jewish organization for it). 
The Union recently became aware ol 
this situation, admitting that only a few 
young people belong to their clubs; but 


they blame the nationalist sentiments 
and lack of interesting programs for this 
phenomenon. 

The Jewish situation in Poland today 
manifests the paradox of a minority 
group which has achieved some politi- 
cal stability but whose anemic institu- 
tional framework is too weak to give 
enough sustenance for survival. The 
substance of Jewishness—religious, cul- 
tural, organizational—has been under- 
mined by decimation in numbers, emi- 
gration, and, last but not least, the con- 
stant efforts of the Jewish Communists 
to strip it of any positive content and 
spirit. 








THE LIMBO OF THE SYNAGOGUE CHOIR 


MICHAEL BARKUN 


Fee spaueay have long wrangled over 

whether there is or is not “Jewish 
music” without resolving the question. 
Of late, however, the long-droning battle 
between Judaism and the arts has ceased 
to be of purely academic concern. In- 
deed, the Jewish community in America 
finds itself in the thick of the fight. The 
spectacle is a dispiriting one. The issues 
remain moot and are, perhaps, inher- 
ently unanswerable. Yet pragmatic prob- 
lems arise and must be met. 

Music in Judaism has traditionally en- 
joyed prior rights over the other art 
forms, which have held secondary posi- 
tions if they were not proscribed out- 
right. Thus, for the moment, music is 
the main issue. As congregations grow 
in affluence and sophistication they wish 
to extend to Jewish music the same ac- 
tive patronage they already extend to 
their local symphony orchestras and 
opera companies—and quite rightly. But 
heartening though this concern may be, 
its manifestations are often distressing. 

For instance, it has become common 
for large synagogue choirs to mark Chan- 
SS ESS 

With the gradual fading of the “star-system” 
of Cantors, the contemporary synagogue choir 
grows in importance. The musical resources 
presently available to it are here passed in sum- 
mary critical review. However, the paucity of 
such resources—of first rate quality, at least— 
does not warrant, in the author's judgment, 
the synagogue choir’s performance of works 


never intended by their composers for syna- 
gogue performances. 


ukah with performances of Handel's 
Judas Maccabeus. Putting aside the fact 
that Handel was not Jewish and turning 
to the werk itself, we find that it was a 
piéce d’occaston—ceremonial music, com- 
posed, in typical English fashion, to cele- 
brate a military victory. Handel, in fact, 
did not even draw his text from the 
Books of the Maccabees. Rather, he 
turned for the libretto to a friend, who 
obligingly converted the Apocryphal nar- 
rative into neat, empty verses. The major 
numbers themselves contain scarcely any 
mention of the actual details of the 
Chanukah story; such direct references 
as are made, appear in the recitatives. 

One can only speculate on the motiva- 
tions for these performances. Perhaps the 
feeling is that since Christians tradition- 
ally perform The Messiah, we, too, must 
have an appropriate Handel oratorio. 
The final irony consists in the fact that 
there is much more appropriate Handel 
than Judas Maccabeus, which, though 
pleasantly rousing, betrays the martial 
circumstances of its birth. Jsrael in 
Egypt, a rarely performed direct setting 
of sections of Exodus and the Psalms, 
contains very likely the most original 
choral music Handel ever wrote. 

The presentation of oratorios like 
Judas Maccabeus or Haydn's Creation 
or Mendelssohn’s Elijah is, in effect, a 
recognition of the anomalous position 
occupied by the choir in large congre- 


gations. For one thing, these works, all 
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concert staples, scarcely require addi- 
tional performances when so many 
church choirs and symphony choruses 
treat them creditably. Such excursions 
into general choral literature would seem 
musical luxuries for a synagogue, not 
necessities. They were certainly not in- 
tended for specifically Jewish audiences 
and it is bitterly ironic that their per- 
formance should mark the high point 
in a synagogue’s musical activities. 

The synagogue choir poaches, so to 
speak, in others’ musical preserves for a 
reason. Jewish musical tradition has for 
While 
Catholic and Protestant services allotted 
large sections of the liturgy to the choir, 
Jewish music relied almost entirely on 
the chanting of the individual worship- 
per and/or someone specifically desig- 
nated as the congregation's spokesman in 
prayer, the cantor. Inevitably, this sort 
of concentration led among Christians 
to high standards of choral performance 


and writing, eventually put in the serv- 


centuries been  soloist-centered. 


ice of non-liturgical composition; among 
Jews, it engendered an almost unparal- 
leled line of male singers. 

In recent years the synagogue choir, 
once the lowly accompanist of the 
chazan, has begun to supplant him. The 
two seem today at cross purposes. Three 
principle factors govern this inverse re- 
lationship. 

First, the cantorate suffered from in- 
ternal musical corruption. An embar- 
rassment of vocal riches led to a system 
as insidious in the synagogue as in Holly- 
wood; the star system. “Star chazzanim,” 
men of apparently superhuman vocal re- 
sources, acted as lucrative drawing cards 
for congregations of Eastern European 
iineage. In effect, they transformed the 
synagogue into a concert hall, and in- 
stead of subordinating themselves to 


their office, they frequently regarded can- 
torial modes as mere vehicles for series 
of spectacular runs and roulades. The 
essentially anti-religious exhibitionism of 
star cantors was, however, foredoomed by 
a pronounced change in Western musi- 
cal tastes. 

Up until the early 20th century oper- 
atic tenors and baritones were expected, 
as an integral part of their art, to em- 
bellish arias, in much the same way 
cantors embellished traditional chants. 
Indeed, 19th century Italian operatic 
writing was geared not only to coloratura 
sopranos but to coloratura tenors and 
baritones. Coloratura soprano singing 
survived, but the male counterpart 
dropped from fashion. Even on the di- 
staff side, the custom of embellishment 
died out, until today no singer would 
dare do more than interpolate a few 
conventionally accepted high notes. 

As the Jewish community sought 
closer ties with the general culture, sec- 
ular musical tastes penetrated the syna- 
gogue. With the passage of time vocal 
improvisation has been linked to jazz 
rather than classical singing. Hence, its 
chances for success in the synagogue, 
once one of its great strongholds, steadily 
diminish, 

The final controlling force was like- 
wise a by-product of assimilation. The 
norm of worship in American society is 
the Protestant service, at least those 
features that transcend denominations. 
Consciously or unconsciously, American 
Judaism sought to fit itself into this 
framework. Although Reform tended to 
be most zealous in this regard, Conserva- 
tism followed the same path, while Or- 
thodoxy remained with the sad remnants 
of the cantorial tradition. 

Cantorial exhibitionism, the demise of 


improvisatory singing, and the Protes- 
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tant norm of choral music, led to the 
rapid introduction of choirs, usually 
mixed, into Jewish worship. Expendi- 
tures of time and money have made 
many such choirs quite proficient. Yet 
because they represent inter-group bor- 
rowing rather than indigenous growth, 
their highest present function seems to 
be the stolidly Christian one of oratorio 
performance. 

The extent of this musical transplant- 
ation has exceeded the limits of occa- 
sional experimentation. One might undo 
the damage through the luxury of hind- 
sight, but on a more practical level the 
best alternative is to seek a new orienta- 
tion, toward the expanding choral lit- 
erature of a distinctly Jewish nature. 

Already two highly individual com- 
posers of “abstract” music have con- 
tributed settings of sections of the Sab- 
bath service. While the whole of Ernest 
Bloch’s massive Avodath Hakodesh is as 
unsuited to synagogues as Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis is to parish churches, 
sections of the Bloch work are admirably 
fitted to liturgical use. The more inti- 
mate Service Sacré by Darius Milhaud 
may be used in toto. Below these tower- 
ing achievments are a tier of lesser works 
which nevertheless possess a freshness of 
their own. These, often the work of men 
who compose almost exclusively for the 
synagogue, include the music of Sholom 
Secunda and Max Janowski. 

The relative newness of large-scale 
Jewish choral music makes it prey to 
derivative, eclectic styles. Works arising 
within Jewish tradition or steering a new 
course for the tradition are consequently 
rare. Until a stable body of such works 
accumulates, synagogue choruses must 


accept a subordinate role. 
They must also accept the fact that the 
cantorate, purged of its most distasteful 


elements, is returning. With the recog- 
nition that power resides in the music, 
quite apart from vocal pyrotechnics, the 
cantor is regaining his position as prayer 
spokesman for the congregation. 

One final element remains, and it is 
a disturbing one. On the basis of logi 
if not fact, we might assume Israel would 
play a large role in any discussion ol 
Jewish music. But what rigorous logi- 
cians forget is that Israel shares the same 
frailty as the synagogue choir; they are 
both new. In twelve years Israel cannot 
be expected to produce a new “Les Six,” 
and hasn't. 

Such Israeli art music as has reached 
the United States has been pleasant, 
workmanlike, and unoriginal. It seeks, 
with no great success, to join Western 
forms to semi-Oriental folk elements. At 
present the folk elements themselves are 
of much greater interest than the at- 
tempts to utilize them. 

For a few short years, until the im- 
migrants are absorbed into society, Is- 
rael brings together groups of Jews with 
disparate musical traditions. Until the 
absorption takes place, the music will 
still be sung as it has been for genera- 
tions. Then, for better or worse, the 
traditions will begin to merge. 

Synagogue choirs thus have at thei 
disposal both original music by Jewish 
composers and, as musicologists record 
and notate in Israel, a once inaccessible 
body of folk music. Now, it would be 
absurd to say that any of this music 
seriously rivals the great non-Jewish 
choral works. 

On the other hand, the synagogue 
choir, now that it is with us, must move 
with a temperance becoming its position. 
The synagogue choir serves a religious 
function. As the synagogue is not a con- 


cert hall, so the choir is not a concert 
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organization. But once the choir has 
served its purpose in worship, it may, 
within the limits of its resources, extend 
its horizons. 

The synagogue choir serves the Jewish 
community, not itself. When it becomes 
an oratorio society, it succumbs to art- 
“The pretty, 
therefore it should be performed.” No, 


for-art’s-sake. music is 


it should not—at least not by synagogue 
choirs that have been seduced by Haydn 
and Mendelssohn. Leave Felix and Papa 
Haydn to the symphony and church 
choruses; they will be in good hands. 
Yes, there is a dearth of Jewish choral 
works; but perhaps there will be more 
of them presently if organizations exist 
willing to perform them. 
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6 hen making of sculpture—that is to 

say, three-dimensional shapes—is as 
old as mankind. A great deal of non- 
sense has been written in an attempt to 
explain, in a far-fetched way, why Jews 
did not engage themselves in sculpture 
until a very late date, long after the 
appearance of Jewish-born painters. 
Yet the fear of violating the Second 
Commandment did not, as some would 
have it, restrain Jews more forcefully 
from sculpture than from painting 
(which, being two-dimensional, would 
be less objectionable from a religious 
Jew’s viewpoint). For any occupation 
with art, in the term’s modern sense, 
involves a break with strict orthodoxy. 
Nor are Jews biologically less gifted for 
sculpture than for painting (as can be 
verified by consulting the index of any 
history of modern art, and noting the 
astonishing frequency of celebrated 
Jewish sculptors). It is not even true 
that Jews entered the realm of modern 
sculpture very late—vide the Hun- 
garians Jacob Guttmann and Jozsef 
Engel, both born in 1815, years before 
the celebrated painters Jozef Israels and 
Camille Pissarro. 

Solomon’s temple is said to have 
contained “graven cherubim, lions and 
palm-trees.” In the Diaspora, Jews in 
many places fashioned elaborate tomb- 


“You will make alive all that you 
touch!” 
The poet-painter Max Jacob 
to young Lipchitz. 


stone and ritual objects. Sociological 
factors operated rather than religious 
taboos. Mark Antokolski, born in the 
Vilna ghetto, was apprenticed by his 
impecunious parents to various trades- 
men, and only after he entered the 
employ of a woodcarver did he find op 
portunity to develop his inherent tal- 
ent. Yet this talent might never have 
been recognized, had not one of his 
carvings attracted the attention of the 
governor-general’s wife. Antokolski, be- 
coming a famous artist, in his turn used 
his influence in behalf of a fellow-Lith- 
uanian, Boris Schatz, impressed by the 
carvings the young man had produced 
with—a pen-knife. The Academy was, 
thereupon, willing to enroll Boris as a 
pupil—but the Russian authorities 
would not grant him residence rights 
in St. Petersburg. Schatz could have 
circumvented this anti-Semitic regula- 
tion by registering as a man-servant 
with a resident family, but his pride 
was too fierce, and he chose a way that 
was much harder... . 

The third Lithuanian, Jacques Lip- 
chitz, forty-nine years younger than 


Antokolski, twenty-five years younger 
than Schatz, was more favored by fate, 
as his family was enlightened and finan- 
cially well-off, and he was able to go 
to Paris for academic study at the cus- 
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tomary age of eighteen.* Nor was he a 
rara avis like his predecessors, for in 
the eighteen eighties and early nineties 
there was born an extremely rich crop 
of Jewish sculptors, including Jacob 
Epstein, Jo Davidson, Elie Nadel- 
man, William Zcrach, Antoine Pevsner, 
Chana Orloff, Nahum Gabo and Ossip 
Zadkine, to name a few. Lipchitz was 
also fortunate in being born into an 
era in which sculpture was throwing off 
the straightjacket of dry Realism. 
Though we must admire the skill and 
industry of Antokolski and Schatz, hon- 
esty requires us to state that their work 
—like that of many other 19th-century 
sculptors—suffers from excessive preoc- 
cupation with extraneous detail. These 
two saw sculpture as three-dimensional 
painting, and erroneously sought to 
achieve the maximum of emotional ef- 
fect by concentrating on versimilitude 
and mechanical perfection. By contrast 
those artists who began their careers 
between 1910 and 1920 came to realize 
that mass and simplicity were the sculp- 
tor’s mean, that he had to achieve his 
ends with a minimum of naturalistic 
descriptive elements, and a maximum 
of emotional pitch, produced by ‘‘omis- 
sions’ and “exaggerations.” 

Of course, no sketch of Lipchitz’ life 
and work can omit the man who had 


*Still, there were obstacles to surmount, as 
the father, a building contractor, wanted Chaim 
Jacob (to become “Jacques” on his French 
identity card) to prepare for an engineering 
school, in the expectation that the son would 
join the family business. Luckily, there was an 
understanding mother who financed her first- 
born’s escape to Paris (an uncle smuggled the 
youth, who had no passport, across the Rus- 
sian border). The father forgave, and even 
sent him a regular allowance. When, two years 
later, the paternal business collapsed, Jacques 
was not left destitute, thanks to aid he received 
for a while from a wealthy fellow-student. 


the greatest influence upon him and his 
entire generation—August Rodin. The 
two had hardly any contact beyond the 
fact that the great Frenchman is known 
to have admired one of Lipchitz’ first 
portrait heads (this was in 1911, when 
Rodin was seventy-one, and Lipchitz 
only twenty.) Both men gave most of 
their effort to modeling rather than 
direct carving in stone, that is to say, 
they brought forth their sculpture in 
clay (or, in Lipchitz’ case, in plasticine) 
to receive its final shape in cast metal 
(the slow method of cutting directly 
into wood or stone was unsuited to the 
temperaments of these emotional men, 
eager to give immediate shape to images 
born in their fertile minds). But there 
are other similarities. Lipchitz, who, as 
a youth, was highly critical of Rodin 
(the way young men and women today 
sometimes consider Lipchitz “old hat’), 
now fully recognizes how much he owes 
to Rodin, the energetic “Baroque” 
sculptor, the master who helped break 
up the traditional ideas of continuity 
of form. Rodin admired the poet Bau- 
delaire who once stated that it was an 
artist’s first business to substitute man 
for nature, and to protest against her 
—Lipchitz would agree with this. Much 
of what Rodin wrote and could have 
been written by his ‘follower’ Rodin 
as well: 

“Art is contemplation. ... It is the 
joy of the intellect which sees clearly 
into the Universe and which recreates 
it, with conscious vision. . . . Art is taste. 

It is the reflection of the artist's 
heart upon all the objects that he cre- 
ates. . The resemblance which he 
[the portraitist] ought. to obtain is that 
of the soul; that alone matters; it is 
that which the sculptor or painter 
should seek beneath the mast of fea- 
tures. ... All [the beauty in art] comes 
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from the thought, the intention which 
their creators believed they could see 
in the Universe.” 

From Rodin, Jacques Lipchitz learn- 
ed to discover beauty in the seemingly 
ugly, and to realize that only that which 
possessed no character was ugly in art. 
Lipchitz and his contemporaries benefit- 
ted from Rodin’s efforts to replace the 
deathlike repose from which most of 
19th-century sculpture was suffering 
with that lively movement that can be 
admired in such earlier masters as 
Michelangelo and Bernini. But the 
young Lipchitz did not imitate Rodin. 
On the contrary, he joined a new move- 
ment inaugurated by the painters Pi- 
casso and Braque, and at first, in jest, 
called Cubism. This Cubism has been 
defined as a movement involving the re- 
duction of natural forms into composi- 
tions of geometric shapes. But Cubism 
was more. Cubism was the first radically 
new movement in the arts since the 
remote days when Paolo Uccello work- 
ed out the scientific aspects of perspec- 
tive. Cubism meant subjugating nature 
to the working of the mind, or, as more 
vigorously put by one of the Cubist 
rebels, treating nature like meat which 
man, unlike the wild beasts, prefers to 
cook before eating. Cubism was, after 
four centuries of skin-worship, the first 
new penetration into the substance and 
core of reality. 

Picasso became the chief exponent of 
Cubism in painting, Lipchitz — who 
transposed the angled planes of Picasso 
into solid polygonal volumes—in sculp- 
ture. From about 1914 onward, for 
about a decade, he produced figures of 
sailors, bathers, pierrots, all simplified, 
angular, exaggerated, “distorted” that 
would not be acceptable to any jury 
for many years, and in some cases 
might be pronounced non-representa- 


tionally abstract, were it not for some 
small subtle detail signifying an eye or 
a hand. He already knew then what 
many an artist never comes to know— 
that nothing is more important than 
Design—but he also learned a great 
deal from looking at the art of primi- 
tive tribes (such as_ the vigorously 
stylized African Negro idols) as well as 
archaic Egyptian and Greek art, all of 
which express a maximum of emotion 
with a minimum of 
scription. His 


naturalistic de- 
early work (different 
from that produced after 1930) does 
not try to convey any message, yet it 
is “intellectually abstract” only in the 
sense that it is a creation of order out 
of chaos, re-creation, arrived at by an 
emotionally achieved and yet rational- 
ly planned rearrangement and even dis- 
tortion of that which nature offers the 
eye. As he himself has said so aptly: 
“My desire is to make objects which 
embody all that is distinctive of man 
and at the same time so natural that 
nature will not blush before them.” 
Sculpture once again became a chal- 
lenge, complicated as Man is, despite 
the “simple” subject matter, mathema- 
tics of a sort, emotion-fraught music 
in which counterposed planes play the 
roles of counterbalancing melodies (the 
comparison to music is emphasized by 
the artist himself who often put a 
guitar into the arms of his harlequin 
or sailor). 

It is, thus, incorrect to regard Cubism 
as an affair solely of the brain—had it 
been such, the intensely emotional [it- 
vak, Jacques Lipchitz, for one, would 
never have been attracted by it. 


Through the intellectual manner of ex- 
pression and the humaneness of the 
subject matter a curious tension is cre- 
ated, a dynamic struggle between form 
and content, seemingly arrested in a 
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final shape. The false notion that Cub- 
ism was a frigid affair is, however, still 
voiced, now and then. The Observer, 
for instance, in a “Profile’’ occasioned 
by the Lipchitz retrospective in Lon- 
don (1959), stated: “The expressionist 
feeling often found in Jewish artists 
seems to have burst out of the chaste 
iceberg of Cubism and to be tumbling 
into huge conglomerations abounding 
with life and as ripe and rounded as 
bunches of gigantic fruit.” 

Only after Lipchitz had thus achiev- 
ed for himself what he called “freedom 
vis-a-vis nature” was he able to go fur- 
ther, experimenting and developing in 
that zig-zag so disturbing to the un- 
initiated. Once recognized, he could 
have made it simple for dealers and 
collectors by continuing to produce the 
same sharp-contoured, semi - abstract 
small stone figures and bronzes of his 
Cubist youth. But that healthy unrest 
in him that is rooted in a profound 
curiosity made him change his ap 
proach, his media, his theme ever so 
often. In a sense, however, he has re- 
mained a Cubist to this very day. “Cub- 
ism,” Lipchitz said in 1945, about 
twenty years after the movement had 
run its course, “was not a school, an 
aesthetics, or merely a _ discipline—it 
was a new view of the Universe. Cub- 
ism was essentially a search for a new 
syntax. Once this was arrived at there 
was no reason for not employing it in 
the expression of a full message. This 
is what I feel I have done and what I 
am still trying to do. This is why I say 
I am still a Cubist, but expressing my- 
self freely with all the means at my 
disposal from the Cubist point of view, 
not merely limiting myself to Cubism’s 
syntax.” 

This key statement of the mature 


man may sound strange if one thinks of 
the entirely un-cubistic whirling metal 
strips of his “transparents”; of the bulg- 
ing masses of his allegories; of the 
“Semi-Automatics” (sculptures modeled 
without optical control, as a blind man 
would work, trusting the clairvoyant 
instinct of his fingertips); or of the 
small works Lipchitz showed in Novem- 
ber 1959 (these were cast combinations 
of pre-fabricated objects and natural 
forms, fusing together bits of wood, 
strings, flowers, fabrics, bones, in a man- 
ner more subtle, more poetic than any 
earlier fusions of ready-made objects) . 
In a preface to the 1959 catalogue, 
Lipchitz anticipated adverse criticism: 

“Sculptors will probably say it is not 
sculpture anymore; poets, it is not 
poetry; and art historians, it is maybe 
not art after all. I can say I made these 
bronzes with the passion and joy of 
discovery, and I am sure to have con- 
quered for myself a little bit more free- 
dom in the making of my art.” 

The two statements, fifteen years 
apart, can be read together and make 
sense once one sees the importance of 
Cubism, not as a technique, but as the 
first clean break with the Renaissance 
tradition (“art is imitation of nature’). 
Lipchitz may have exaggerated some- 
what when he described Cubism as “al- 
most synonymous with the creativeness 
of man, his God-like aspect, his ability 
to see many sides of a thing at once.” 
But let us not forget that Cubism was 
to art what the French Revolution was 
to the shaping of modern society! 

In any event, whether or not a Cub- 
ist, what he, with others, did to liberate 
a whole generation of artists from the 
yoke of Naturalism cannot be encom- 
passed in a few lines. Too numerous 
to be mentioned here are those who 
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learned from him that it was the sculp- 
tor’s job to translate the universal laws 
of geometry which determine human 
anatomy into sculptural terms rather 
than into their naturalist equivalents. 
But he did more than that as he bat- 
tled against what he called “the slavery 
in which material holds us,” by insist- 
ing that the sculptor’s hand must be 
free to “follow the impulses of our 
head and the mad race of our imagina- 
tion.” Thus, he would have come 
nearer to the truth if he had said: “I 
am a Humanist—I was, and shall always 
be, a Humanist.” 

Such a statement would have served 
perfectly as a slogan for the impressive 
Lipchitz Retrospective in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art (May 1954). 
While the early rectilinear structures 
were succeeded by free-flowing line, it 
was, nevertheless, clear that what we 
viewed had been shaped by the same 
thinking and feeling hand—there was 
the same dynamic interplay of forms, 
piercing of solids. Perhaps the ten or 
more years of strict Cubism were neces- 
sary for Lipchitz to achieve the afore- 
mentioned “freedom vis-a-vis nature” 
in order to be able to turn his art into 
a vehicle for interpreting social and 
political developments. It so happen- 
ed that he reached his peak of freedom 
on the very eve of an era in which man- 
kind began to slip back into slavery. 
Or was it the menace of Hitlerism— 
which Lipchitz observed from his Le 
Corbusier-built studio in Paris—that ac- 
celerated the process of self-liberation, 
and created in him the desire to use art 
as a weapon for humanity's and hu- 
manism’s survival? 


At any rate, in 1933 Lipchitz’ reac- 
tion to Nazism was embodied in a terra 
cotta sketch of Prometheus, victor of 


his tormentor, the vulture—still optim- 
istic despite the inroads made by Fas- 
cism in one of Europe’s most civilized 
countries. The artist was convinced that 
democracy, like Prometheus, would win 
the victory over the forces of retrogres- 
sion and evil. Four years later the 
French Government commissioned a 
huge sculpture on the same theme for 
the Palais de la Découverte at the 
World’s Fair in Paris. Done in the style 
of Lipchitz’ maturity—rounded, swell- 
ing forms interlocked in the dynamism 
of Baroque theatre—Prometheus, the 
rebel, fire-bringer, and teacher of the 
arts of life strangles the ugly bird with 
one hand, with the other stanching the 
wounds inflicted by the tearing claws. 

Lipchitz was awarded a gold medal 
for this monument to “mankind’s vic- 
tory over these terrible forces.” The 46- 
foot cast was placed, first above, then 
in front of, an entrance to the Palace 
of Discovery, creating an enormous sen- 
sation. But the hateful spirit of xeno- 
phobia—Lipchitz was a foreigner, and 
a Jew at that—had grown strong even 
in France, with its tradition of liberal- 
ism and open-mindedness, and it join- 
ed forces with anti-modernism; a vi- 
cious campaign was conducted by Le 
Matin to remove this “seditious” statue; 
simultaneously, artists put their signa- 
tures to a petition demanding that the 
statue be taken down in the name of 
the safety of national art. Finally, in 
May 1938, the work, cast in plaster, 
was smashed to bits by unidentified 
hoodlums. 

To the artist, this event ‘“foreshad- 
owed all that was going to happen all 
over the earth.” Luckily, the story of 
Prometheus does not end there (nor, 
by the way, the story of Fascism). Small 


models and sketches for Prometheus 
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were among the few things the artist 
could salvage on his flight in 1941 from 
Unoccupied France to the United States. 
He arrived here with “the firm convic- 
tion” that his Prometheus would “live 
again.” In 1944, he designed a Prome- 
theus for the new building of the Min- 
istry of Education and Health in Rio 
de Janeiro. By a poetic coincidence he 
put the finishing touch on it on D-Day, 
when Allied armies landed in Nor- 
mandy to liberate France. 

I believe that this Prometheus—a ver- 
sion cast in bronze under the sculptor’s 
supervision can now be seen in the 
main hall of Philadelphia’s Museum of 
Art—is one of the most significant 
aesthetic reactions to the recent woes of 
mankind, as important, perhaps, as Pi- 
casso’s Guernica. It was one in a series 
of sinuous, epic symbolizations of ideas, 
or rather the artist’s replies to the vio- 
lent conflicts in the modern world. Be- 
ginning in the ‘thirties, he has often 
resorted to Biblical episodes or themes 
taken from Jewish life and history to 
interpret tragic or pivotal events of his 
own time (and his own life). About his 
group, Jacob Wrestling with the Angel 
(a theme which also fascinated Ep- 
stein), Lipchitz said: 

“It is not impossible that I associ- 
ated, subconsciously, Jacob’s name with 
my own. But the real story is for man- 
kind. Man is wrestling with the angel; 
it is a tremendous struggle, but he wins, 
and is blessed.” 

Similar sentiments are expressed in 
David and Goliath, made under the 
impact of news reports of the Nazi po- 
groms. Again, Lipchitz insisted that, 
from the particular conflict in a certain 
time and area, the theme can be wid- 
ened so as to include all of humanity: 

“My Jewish skin has tingled for my 


scattered and persecuted blood-brothers. 
But the monster whom we are killing 
is not merely anti-Semitism, it is as well 
everything which hinders man from 
marching forward.” 

In addition, I shall mention only 
Flight, executed by Lipchitz as he was 
about to flee from Hitler’s Europe to 
the free U. S. A., and Arrival, express- 
ing the refugee’s joy on setting foot in 
Manhattan; The Prayer (an old man 
swinging a rooster in the kapparoth 
ritual), which is meant as a grim re- 
minder of the slaughter of Jews in Eu- 
rope, and The Miracle, inspired by the 
happy news of the creation of a Jewish 
State (an exultant figure faces, with 
raised arms, the Tables of the Law, out 
of which grows the seven-branched can- 
delabrum, the finials of which might 
be tiny flames—or the young leaf buds 
of a tree). Strictly speaking, the Mother 
and Child group which Lipchitz fash- 
ioned during the last war, is not linked 
to the Jewish catastrophe in any obvi- 
ous way. But it is not difficult to im- 
agine it as a memorial for the thousands 
of Jewish women anxious to protect 
their offspring from the Nazi butchers, 
but unable to do so; a child, on the 
mother’s back, clings with its arms 
around her neck; the woman’s sorrow- 
ful head is turned upward, and her 
arms are spread out to heaven, yet cut 
off at the wrists to emphasize her help- 
lessness. 

There is a danger inherent in pro- 
grammatic sculpture, namely, to pay at- 
tention to subject matter to the detri- 


ment of form (vide so many war 
memorials that blight our cities, and 
even some of Israel’s monuments com- 
memorating the Warsaw Ghetto bat- 
tles or our Six Million Dead). But Lip- 


chitz is always the artist, preoccupied 
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with the problem that has concerned 
his colleagues in all ages and climes— 
the relation of mass to space. He has 
tried to solve it differently at different 
stages of his career, but he has always 
known how far he could go safely in 
the direction of realism, and its oppo- 
site—how to turn his messages into mys- 
tic metaphors sufficiently abstract to 
bring us to halt, to wonder, yet also 
sufficiently manifest to make us under- 
stand the meaning. 

Has Lipchitz won his battle? As far 
as the critics’ approval is concerned, 
the answer is an unqualified “Yes.” 
The general public, however, still lags 
behind, unsure as to whether it should, 
or could, follow him into the labyrinth 
of what may still appear to many to be 
bold aesthetic experiments. Indeed, 
those who look at sculpture for no 
more than mechanical replicas of nat- 
ural forms will find very little in Jacques 
Lipchitz’ work to satisfy them. But for 
the rapidly increasing number of those 
who consider it art’s principal task to 
create guides through the mystery of 
the Universe, to shape new symbols 
with which to express and, perhaps, 
render less fearful the phenomena of 
life—birth, ambition, sickness and 
death—Lipchitz is the artist par excel- 
lence. For never in a fifty-year-career 
has he relied on solutions—aesthetic or 
philosophical—proffered by masters of 
other ages. On the other hand, never 
has he formed anything so perversely 
personal as to be beyond the ken of 
anyone who can sense the heartbeat in 
a stone or piece of bronze that has been 
treated with all the rare fervor and 
imagination of an artist. 

Lipchitz conceives and executes his 
works “with the people in mind,” as 
he himself once remarked. He realizes 


more clearly than he had as a younger 
man, that purely abstract art, whatever 
decorative merits it may have, lacks 
the allusive force that compels the 
spectator to identify himself, with -all 
his misery or happiness, to the uncom- 
mon sight (an artist’s work) unfolding 
itself to his startled eyes. To emphasize 
this finding, Lipchitz, who is not or- 
dinarily given to challenging attitudes, 
made this forthright statement: 

“If you say art, you mean something 
concrete. You may have an abstract 
idea. But art is creation, not analysis; 
science is analytic, but art is of its 
essence synthetic. Art for me is not a 
fragment, it is totality. If you begin to 
abstract in the field of art, you will 
soon find yourself carrying the proced- 
ure to an inane and ridiculous extreme. 
Art is made of blood—earth—all that is 
most concrete.” 

But Lipchitz also upholds the artist's 
right to demand from the public re- 
spect for the artist’s duty to develop 
his own, unhackneyed, untrammeled 
plastic language; to have complete free- 
dom in the combination and arrange- 
ment of forms, freedom to discard un- 
necessary detail and, in its stead, invent 
whatever traits are suggested by cre- 
ative reverie. As for himself, he has, 
happily, managed to avoid both the 
Scylla of imitative realism and the 
Charybdis of a mere decorative abstrac- 
tion. For his work is within the tradi- 
tion of all great sculpture which 
uses nature as a point of departure for 
purposes that may soar high above the 
limitations of matter. This is particu- 
larly true of Notre Dame de Liesse, a 
sculpture he made several years ago for 
a modernistic little church at Assy, a 
mouniain village above Chamonix in 
the French Alps. This commission was 
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a great honor, since only the most out- 
standing painters and sculptors had 
been invited to decorate this Catholic 
house of worship. Lipchitz’ model for 
the Virgin of Assy was destroyed in a 
studio fire of 1952, but a new and bet- 
ter model was made thereafter in that 
spirit of optimism that turns even de- 
feats into victories. Inscribed in it is, 
not only the sculptor’s name, but also, 
so Lipchitz insisted, a line explaining 
(in French) that he had made it as a 
Jew, faithful to the religion of his an- 
cestors,” for the purpose of fostering 
“understanding between men on earth 
that the life of the spirit may prevail.’’* 

On August 22, Lipchitz will be cele- 
brating his seventieth birthday in 
great strength, undiminished by recent 
illness, in his home at Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, surrounded by his family. ‘Iwenty 
years will have passed since that day 
when he arrived in New York, alone, 
without money, without any of his com- 
pleted works (they had to be left in 
his Paris studio) and without being 
known to anyone but a few students 
of modern art (his creations had been 
shown here only once before—at New 
York’s Brummer Gallery in 1935). 





* More recently, a Cathedral in Scotland ac- 
quired his Descent of the Spirit. Yet, oddly, 
not a single temple or synagogue in America 
or elsewhere has ever secured the services of 
Lipchitz, or bought one of his completed 
works, although several less important sculp- 
tors have received commissions. The case of 
Jacob Epstein has repeated itself—Epstein was 
repeatedly employed by Christian congrega- 
tions, but died without ever having fashioned 
a work for the synagogue (though he would 
have done so very enthusiastically). 


There were several lean years ahead 
of him. But Lipchitz, who in his youth 
had witnessed a pogrom, and as a stu- 
dent of human nature never expected 
life to be without trial and frustration, 
stood the tests quite well. He stood it 
as a humanist, as an individualist, and 
as a philosopher. For meaning is all he 
is after. When fire ravaged his Madison 
Square studio, the conflagration, in- 
stead of breaking his spirit, provided 
him with new stimuli, new ideas. 
“There is a lesson for me somewhere in 
these ruins,” he remarked with the 
poise of a Job: “I must find what the 
fire was saying to me” (this recalls his 
earlier remark that no idea for sculp- 
ture had ever come to him that was not 
directly out of his experience). Years 
have passed, but the Prometheus in 
him is not dead. The search for new 
form, new content has not ended. The 
vulture, brutal and mean, is still 
alive, but so is Man, with his heroic 
affirmation of life, his pure lyrical joy 
over the creations of his hands. As long’ 
as fate will allow him to live, the world 
will continue witnessing what the great 
French critic, Elie Faure, writing about 
Lipchitz, called “. . . the noble spectacle 
of the struggle .. . between the most 
chaotic atmosphere ever known . . . and 
the free intelligence endeavoring to 
stabilize the Universe.” 

Others, bearing in mind how loaded 
with passion his work is, will prefer 
to speak of it as of an act—or many acts 
—of Faith, the Faith which, as the late 
Leo Baeck has told us, is the soul's 
capacity to perceive the abiding in the 
transitory, the invisible in the visible. 
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GERSHOM SCHOLEM’S RECENT 
WRITINGS 


In 1957 Prof. Gershom Scholem of 
the Hebrew University published the 
two volumes of his epoch-making Sab- 
betai Tzevi and the Sabbatian Move- 
ment during his Lifetime. (Hebrew) 
(The credible story is being told that 
Prime Minister Ben Gurion closed up 
his office and stayed in bed for five days 
to read through them.) In the ‘“Fore- 
word” (p. 11) the author penned a few 
sentences which have not ceased since 
then to cause consternation, concern, 
and controversy: “Perhaps it is permis- 
sible at this point to say, with all due 
care, that Jewish historiography has 
generally chosen to close its eyes to the 
fact that the Jewish people has paid a 
very high price for the messianic ideal. 
If this book may be regarded as a small 
contribution to the consideration of the 
question: What price messianism?, a 
question which touches upon the very 
essence of our survival, then I hope 
that any reader who will study it from 
this point of view will also obtain 
some reward. Anyone who can appre- 
ciate the gravity of this problem will 
also understand why I have refrained 
from expressing any opinions or draw- 
ing any conclusions with respect to con- 
temporary issues which arise out of the 
subject-matter with which this book 
deals.” In the book, Prof. Scholem lets 
it go with this tantalizing but indeci- 
sive statement. 

He has now published a somewhat 
more explicit—though still very incom- 
plete—study which, at first indirectly 
and in the last paragraph head-on, ad- 
dresses the worrysome problem that he 
raised: “Toward an Understanding of 
the Messianic Idea in Judaism” -(Ger- 


man) in Eranos-Jahrbuch XXVIII, 
Zurich 1960. (When the writer saw 
Prof. Scholem this past summer in Jeru- 
salem he was given this monograph as 
an answer to the questions he had pre- 
viously asked by correspondence.) 

Authentic Jewish messianism is, Scho- 
lem begins, apocalyptic in nature, “a 
theory of catastrophe,” contrary to what 
Christian theologians have _ generally 
claimed because they wanted to reserve 
the precincts of eschatology for their 
own faith and contrary to what 19th- 
century Jewish scholars pretended be- 
cause they wanted to present their reli- 
gion as rational and humanistic. To be 
more precise, authentic Jewish messian- 
ism is either catastrophic or utopian, 1.e. 
either it expects God to bring about a 
reality totally different from and dis- 
continuous with human history or it 
attempts to “press the end,” to initiate 
within history the process which will 
lead to the termination of history. Tal- 
mudic proscriptions of “calculating the 
end” and amoralistic views about the 
messianic age are manifestations of the 
catastrophic,—Sabbetai Tzevi and other 
pseudo-Messiahs and the legend of R. 
Joseph de la Reyna of the utopian 
aspects. Christian messianism tended 
more toward internalizing the messia- 
nic Kingdom; it was located in the 
spirit of the believer. To some extent 
this Christian internalization also in- 
fluenced later Judaism, although there 
was, of course, also an inherent mystical 
Jewish strain which conceived of “the 
end of days” both in internal as well as 
external terms. In turn Jewish utopian- 
ism recurrently influenced Christian 
millennarianism which was not satis- 
fied with a purely “spiritual” redemp- 
t10n. 

Rational and moralistic messianism 
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was, Scholem goes on, a relatively late 
development. In its essence Maimonides 
introduced it into Judaism. He did so 
for two reasons—because, like many 
other rabbis, he was worried about the 
antinomian, “Paulinian” dangers in 
messianism and because, as a Greek phi- 
losopher, his suwmmum bonum of con- 
templation could be enjoyed in earthly 
human existence as well as in the days 
of the Messiah, though perhaps quanti- 
tatively not quite as much. This rab- 
binic messianism Scholem designates as 
“restorative”; it is primarily concerned 
with the establishment neither of a new 
reality nor of an eschatological fulfill- 
ment but rather of the status quo ante, 
paradaisical or Sinaitic. But even this 
rationalistic messianism is apocalyptic in 
the sense that it will come about 
through God’s intervention, not through 
human meliorism. The latter comes to 
the fore only with modern liberalism, 
but then it is accompanied by a return 
to utopianism in the form of humanistic 
or social aspirations. All along, however, 
the apocalyptic element asserts itself 
again and again. Scholem quotes the 
profound and trenchant dictum from 
the Zohar: ‘““The Messiah will not come 
until Esau has ceased weeping” for 
Jacob’s blessing which he lost. 

The liberalistic distortion of Judaism 
which made out of the Messiah a mes- 
sianic age and out of the messianic age 
a slightly advanced and sometimes du- 
bious form of the welfare-state certainly 
needed the correction which Scholem 
here administers to it. (Cf. R. Joseph 
Soloveitchik’s recent observations on 
this point in his open letter to Hadoar. 
The writer wants to add that he spent 
a Motza’ Shabbat with the Bratslaver 
Chassidim in Meah She’arim. They 
sang and screamed the traditional Zem- 
irot for this occasion. All theological 
subtleties apart, it is impossible to hear 
the words and feel the ecstasy of such 
a night and still to conceive of a Juda- 
ism without the person of the Messiah.) 
On the other hand, it seems distinctly 
that Scholem presents the picture some- 
what one-sidedly. He may also have as 
big an axe to grind as the scholars of 


the Wissenschaft des Judentums. To 
make his point, he underrates the mor- 
alism contained in Biblical and rabbinic 
messianism considerably. In the process 
of doing so he even contradicts himself 
on the same page (205): first he says 
that messianism was equally apocalyptic 
for prophets and _  inter-testamentary 
writers, and then he explicitly stipulates 
an exception for the prophets. In the 
course of playing down the not too in- 
frequent moralistic statements about 
the Messiah in the Talmud, he prefers 
to interpret the prohibitions of “cal- 
culating the end” as apocalyptic rather 
than as ethical—which they certainly 
are to at least the same extent. Mai- 
monides’ rationalism is, therefore, not 
as revolutionary as Scholem would make 
it out. Nor is it as contemplative as all 
that; the fact of the matter is that the 
final and climactic sentence in the 
Guide of the Perplexed, the virtue of 
contemplation having been treated 
earlier, reads: “Man’s perfection in 
which he may truly glory is to attain 
to God as much as possible, to be aware 
of His Providence for His creatures 
which He has made and which He 
guides, and to understand it, and to 
act in accordance with this attainment 
in ways which are always possible: to 
do mercy and justice and righteousness, 
and to imitate the divine activities.” 
Finally, in this attempt to discredit 
ethical messianism, Scholem also con- 
tradicts himself with respect to 19th- 
century liberals: on the one hand, he 
claims that they were no longer con- 
cerned with apocalypticism and, there- 
fore, did not worry about the dangers 
of utopianism,—on the other hand, he 
says that they were sufhciently con- 
cerned with it to try to eliminate it 
from their presentation of Judaism for 
apologetic purposes. 

The axe which Scholem seems to be 
grinding is a humanistic Zionist axe. If 
messianism can be shown to be inher- 
ently apocalyptic, then, presumably, it 
would best be discarded altogether, 
either because it will lead to quietistic 
waiting for the eschatological “‘catas- 
trophe” or because it will erupt in the 
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impetuous and unrealistic utopianism 
which ends in Sabbatian frustrations, 
disillusionments, and defeats. Here we 
return to Scholem’s original, if veiled, 
thesis for which clearly this monograph 
was written. We had better let him 
speak for himself on this question, the 
question of “the price of messianism, 
the price which the Jewish people that 
has given this idea to the world has had 
to pay for it out of its substance. . 
To live on hope is something great but 
also something deeply unreal. It de- 
values a person because it can never be 
realized, and the uncompleted parts of 
a person's endeavors devalue that which 
is of central importance to the person. 
Thus the messianic idea in Judaism has 
brought about a life in suspension. 

The messianic idea—we may say—is the 
real anti-existentialist idea. Little 
wonder that the readiness to risk every- 
thing for a concrete purpose, a readiness 
which will not wait, a readiness, born of 
horror and destruction, to which Jewish 
history has attained only in our genera- 
tion when it began its utopian with- 
drawal to Zion,—that this readiness 
was accompanied by overtones of mes- 
sianism without committing itself to 
this messianism because it is committed 
to history, not to metahistory. Whether 
it will stand up to this risk without 
going under in the crisis of the mes- 
sianic claim which it has itself aroused 
at least potentially—this is the question 
which the Jew of this time poses to his 
present and future out of his great and 
dangerous past.” 

In other words, Scholem warns 
against the messianic pretensions which 
inhere in Zionism. This, surely, is a 
healthy thing. But must one discard 
messianism in order to guard against 
this danger? Could a clearer theological 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween history and eschatology not ac- 
complish the same purpose equally 
well? And would a_ balanced assess- 
ment of the ethical aspect of messian- 
ism—neither exaggerated nor discount- 
ed—not save for Zionism and Judaism 
the social, humanitarian, and spiritual 
élan without which they would both be 
infinitely poorer and less important? 


A QUARTERLY JOU 


RNAL 


Scholem, on the other hand, apparently 
wants to make out of the State of Israel 
simply another simple, if decent, secular 
nauonalism. One wonders what hap- 
pened to Ben-Gurion’'s Zionist messian- 
ism after he had spent five days in bed 
on Sabbetai Tzevi. 

Against the danger of such a Zion- 
ist revisionism in modern Jewish his- 
toriography, Scholem himself recently 
warned in a paper “Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in the Past and Today” 
(German) in Bulletin, Leo Baeck Insti- 
tute, No. 9, Tel-Aviv 1960, in effect a 
continuation of his by now famous pa- 
per “Some Considerations on the Sci- 
ence of Judaism” (Hebrew) in the 
1944 Luach Ha'aretz. Both of them 
enunciate some truths which aré still 
needed in various Jewish scholarly cir- 
cles. To quote Scholem, for example: 
“If you want to wax melancholy about 
the science of Judaism you need only 
read through the last twenty years of 
the Jew ush Quarterly Review which ap- 
pears in America, and you will lose the 
courage to pursue it any further.” 

From the outset two opposite tend- 
encies characterized the Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, one which sought to 
“sublimate” historic Judaism into an 
etherealized, rationalized “ethical mon- 
otheism,” the other and stronger one 
which in effect aimed at “the liquida- 
tion of Judaism as a living organism.” 
Scholem quotes the priceless answer 
which Steinschneider gave to a young 
student who had just returned enthu- 
siastically from a meeting with Zionist 
overtones; pointing to his library he 
said: “We have only one task left: to 
prepare an honorable interment for the 
remains of Judaism.” Quite accurately 
Scholem continues: “There has indeed 
been something funereal for a hundred 
years in the atmosphere of Wissen- 
schaft. There is something eery in this 
literature. At the same time, something 
positive also comes through against the 
scholars’ own intentions.” They were 


interested in Jewish history and litera- 
ture almost exclusively for the sake of 
apologetics against antisemitism and in 
favor of Jewish emancipation. It must 
for example, that 


not be forgotten, 
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Zunz's classic Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortraege was written in order to justify 
the colloquial sermon. Therefore, every- 
thing that could not serve or might 
even hinder these goals was either si- 
lently suppressed or vitriolically at- 
tacked, from the mystical tradition in 
Judaism to the existence of a Jewish 
underworld. 

Three developments in our time 
Scholem suggests, combine to shed a 
very different light on Jewish studies: 
Zionism has again made a living or- 
ganism out of the Jewish people; the 
European catastrophe has not only de- 
stroyed many of the resources of Jew- 
ish historiography but has also exhibit- 
ed the nature of human life under 
very much changed aspects; and the ex- 
istence of the State of Israel has elim- 
inated most of the need for the kind 
of apologetics that used to predominate. 
We can now, says Scholem, discuss the 
relations between Jews and non-Jews 
without having to worry about what 
the latter will think of us. (One might 
ask why he still considers this subject 
so important.) It is at this point that 
he himself warns against what he calls 
“inverted apologetics,” i.e., the tend- 
ency to interpret all of Jewish history 
from an exclusively and narrowly Zion- 
ist point of view. And he concludes, 
with equal cogency for the theologian 
as for the historian: “The secular view 
of Judaism opens up a tremendously 
positive possibility. It will, so far as 
theology is concerned, approach reli- 
gious questions from a totally different 
point of view and in new ways, and 
these questions will be couched very dif- 
ferently from the formulas bequeathed 
us by the last generation.” 

The Eranos-Yearbooks carry a mono- 
graph by Scholem almost every year. 
Usually they are unpolemical scholarly 
presentations, although even then they 
may contain controversial intimations. 
In Vol. XXVII (Zurich 1959), for ex- 
ample, there is a lengthy, very interest- 
ing, though rather difficult piece “The 
Doctrine of the “Righteous One’ in 
Jewish Mysticism” (German). Compare 
Samuel Dresner’s recently published 
book on the Tzaddik.) 


In pre-mystical literature it was the 
chassid, the pious man, who was en- 
dowed with charisma, went beyond the 
requirements of the kaw in fulfilling 
the will of God, and advanced beyond 
what is possible for the average person 
in approaching God; the “righteous 
man,’ on the other hand, was the sober 
individual whose goodness was attained 
by means accessible to anyone else as 
well because it was a goodness within 
the limits of the law and established, 
rational human nature. In Chassidism, 
however, as we know, chassid and tzad- 
dik exchanged places on the ladder of 
superiority and also changed character 
in the process. Scholem undertakes to 
study how this change came about. 

In Kabbalah the Righteous One is 
a designation not only of a human type 
but also of one aspect of the nature 
of Divinity, a Sephirah. In the early 
book of Bahir it is, indeed, the seventh 
of the ten Sephirot: it constitutes the 
balance of the created world: “The 
righteous is the foundation of the 
world”; from it all terrestrial life, all 
human souls issue forth, and it is, 
therefore, identified with the male 
membrum. Thus, this is the Sephirah 
in which all the super-worldly powers — 
of God are concentrated into the act of 
creating the world, and as such it is 
valued very highly—contrary to some 
non-Jewish heretical views which iden- 
tified the God of the “Old Testament” 
with the lower deity of “mere” creation 
and justice as over against the deity of 
salvation and love. 

In the later Kabbalah of the Span- 
ish 13th century the Sephirah of 
“righteousness” assumes ninth rather 
than seventh place on the ladder of 
emanations and is coupled with its 
feminine counterpart Shechinah. It still 
performs the same function basically: 
to gather the divine forces of the earlier 
Sephirot for the act of creation in con- 
junction with Shechinah and to channel 
these, as it were, infinite forces of the 
Ayn-Sof, the full force of God, into 
bounds in which they can sustain an 
ordered existence. Thus this Sephirah 
reconciles the Above with the Below 
and establishes harmony—which is the 
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definition of “righteousness.” It is, 
therefore, identified with “life under 
the law,’ primal man, the male mem- 
brum after circumcision, t.e., controlled 
vitality. Ihe sexual symbolism associ- 
ated with “the righteous one” is obvi- 
ous. The overflowing life-force that 
issues forth from the Aieros gamos, the 
holy marriage, of the two Sephirot is 
usually called shepha, influxus, by the 
mystical tradition, and it is the instru- 
ment through which all creatures are 
constantly revitalized. 

In earliest Chassidism, Scholem stip- 
ulates, the original distinction between 
chassid and tzadik and their respective 
evaluation are still preserved, but under 
the influence of this symbolic, divine, 
and mystical conception of “the right- 
eous one” the tzaddik increasingly ac- 
quires the charisma of the chassid. ‘The 
Besht himself does not yet call himself 
a tzaddik, although his disciples soon 
do. He speaks more modestly of “a giter 
Yid” which is still synonymous with the 
chassid who is good by nature and, 
therefore, in joy, unlike the tzaddik 
who must constantly reconquer his evil 
impulses in order to be good. But at 
this point various influences bring 
about the transformation: the identi- 
fication with the kabbalistic symbol is 
joined with the established notion of 
the mochichim, the moralist itinerant 
preachers, and the impact of Sabbatian 
charisma—and thus the new tzaddtk 
arises. Scholem feels that the historians 
have significantly underrated the last, 
Sabbatian element in this development: 
for fear of the accusation of heresy and 
in the process of “socializing’’ the orig- 
inal chassidic impulse, the pristine doc- 
trine of the tzaddik’s “necessary sin’ is 
increasingly suppressed; hut the doc- 
trine of the “hidden tzaddikim” still 
reflects some of the daring theological 
conclusions drawn from  Sabbatai 
Tzevi's apostacy, though, of course, in 
the chassidic attitude of “living dan- 
gerously” “the thorn of antinomian- 
ism” has been removed. 

In the last stage of his argument 
Scholem then disputes some of Buber’s 
views. Chassidism must be studied first 
on the basis of its religious literature, 


not of its later legends. It is true that 
the tzaddik continued the Jewish tradi- 
tion of living in and tor human society, 
but by means of his devekut-unio he 
was more of a mediator between man 
and God than Buber cares to admit. 
While, on the one hand, he constantly 
revitalizes the existing world through 
his chiyut (the chassidic equivalent of 
the Kabbalistic shepha), on the other 
hand, when he gathers up and returns 
to God the “holy sparks” in fallen real- 
ity he in effect depletes the world of 
reality—contrary to Buber’s existential- 
ist re-interpretation with its emphasis 
on the “concrete.” Finally, also the de- 
tested Sabbatian influences must be ac- 
knowledged. The tzaddik stands on 
Nothing: the nothing of God as the 
Ayn-Sof over against his own human 
nothingness which enables him the bet- 
ter to become the medium of divine 
purpose; like the Sephira which medi- 
ates between the Above and the Below, 
he mediates between the vulgus and 
the spirit by raising the former into the 
lower,—but in order to be able to do 
this he must first make the “necessary 
descent” to the lower, as Sabbetai Tzevi 
immersed himself in evil,—as a spy must 
become like the enemy in order to be 
able to enter the enemy's camp,—and 
as the ashes of the red heifer purify the 
impure and despoil the pure. No won- 
der, then, that the tzaddik soon turned 
into an opponent of the established 
rabbi, although he had originally been 
conceived as merely an improved, re- 
spiritualized rabbi. (One might add 
that Scholem does not quite succeed in 
demonstrating that the new tzaddik 
arose under the influence of the kab- 
balistic Sephirah: the sexual element 
which he stresses so much in the latter 
comes to the fore only very little in the 
former, and toward the end he himself 
must introduce too many elements to 
explain his occurrence.) 

Vol. XXVI_ (1957) of the Eranos-Jahr- 
buch contains a more general discus- 
sion by Scholem of “Religious Author- 
ity and Mysticism’’ (German). It makes 
the needed point that, contrary to what 
is often assumed as a self-evident and 
obvious truth, mystics usually remain 
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within the bounds of established re- 
ligious authority. “Hidden saints” and 
other mystics who keep their experi- 
ences to themselves may go beyond it, 
but then, so far as history is concerned, 
no conflict appears precisely because 
they lead such withdrawn lives. Other 
mystics who try to communicate the 
truths which they have espied or to 
lead other men into similar paths might 
be expected to defy it. Actually, how- 
ever, this is rarely the case. To the 
contrary, they confirm established au- 
thority by ascribing their experiences 
to the same source from which also this 
authority derives its legitimacy. .Fur- 
thermore, they use the traditional forms 
through which to attempt to describe 
their experience. (The difference be- 
tween the mystic and the prophet is, 
after all,—despite the common mediae- 
val identification of the two with one 
another—that the mystic hears or sees 
something which does not in its pure 
state lend itself to communication, and 
he himself must find a form for it.) The 
mystical experience is brought within 
the confines of traditional forms by 
“opening up” the texts of Scriptures to 
new, usually symbolic meanings. R. 
Pinhas of Koretz translated the Tal- 
mudic phrase: “R.Shim’on opened up 
(not: ‘began’) that which is written...” 
and this can be done because the Word 
of God is, by definition, infinite, it has 
600,000 faces, corresponding to the num- 
ber of people who heard it at the foot 
of Mt. Sinai. (Cf. also Kafka’s inveter- 
ate digging into new and different in- 
terpretations.) Thus the mystics can ac- 
cept the surface legal implications of 
Scriptures while detecting deeper sig- 
nificance in them at the same time. 
Mystics are conditioned to stay with- 
in the bounds of authority by their 
early education. Why, after all, does a 
Bhuddist mystic never meet Jesus? Even 
modern secularized mystics still use the 
language of the faith from which they 
have been separated. If their education 
does not guarantee their orthodoxy suf- 
ficiently, official discouragement of lay- 
mysticism, the demand that mystics 
must first have familiarized themselves 
with religion, and the insistence on 
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“teachers,” “gurus,” “tzaddikim” who 
will guide and help to interpret the 
mystical experience does the rest. ‘Thus 
early Kabbalists often saw Elijah who 
was historically regarded as the lowest 
revelatory authority and could, there- 
fore, not override higher ones, even as 
he was actually regarded as the very 
guarantor of the Law. (Jewish mystical 
experiences are characteristically verbal 
rather than visual in emphasis.) The 
mystics are often themselves rabbis. In 
any case, they are always called upon 
to relate their experiences to the gen- 
eral community,—and this, of course, 
“socializes,”” eliminates the sting of un- 
conventionality from their new dis- 
coveries. 

There are, on the other hand, the 
rarer cases in which the mystics’ access 
to the source of authority qualifies 
them, at least in their own view, either 
to contradict the old authorities, to 
transcend them, or even to deny all 
authority. Thus Paul, for example, ap- 
pealed to the old text in order to estab- 
lish a brand-new authority by virtue 
of his illumination. The Zohar at one 
point interprets the command to Abra- 
ham in such a way that it does not: 
mean “Go away from your country” 
but “Go into yourself (lecha), away 
from your country. .. .” Even those 
who sincerely intend merely to strength- 
en the inherited faith, in the process 
of interpreting it in accord with their 
vision to some extent transform it. Fre- 
quently the conflict which arises is 
brought about not by themselves but 
rather by their more radical followers 
or because of historical conditions 
which lead to antagonism with the 
established authorities. The nihilistic 
Frankist movement is, of course, in Jew- 
ish history the most extreme example 
of an appeal to unbounded, uncon- 
trolied life to override all conventional 
powers. All this is also done in the 
name of the mystical supreme experi- 
ence. R. Mendel of Rimanoff said that 
all that Israel heard at Sinai was the 
Aleph of the first word of the Decalogue 
—inchoate sound; the rest is, therefore, 
in effect human interpretation, how- 
ever, valid and authorized. 
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“SECULARISM UNDEFINED” 


Editor, Judaism: 

I wish to express my puzzlement at 
some points in Mr. Goodman's article 
which appeared in the Fall issue of 
Judaism (Vol. 9, No. 4) (“Jewish Sec- 
ularism in America”). 

The author quotes extensively from 
my book (Yiddishkeit Un Andere Prob- 
lemen) published in 1940. I was then, 
as I am now, convinced that regarding 
Judaism it is more adequate to use con- 
cepts transcending the dichotomy of 
ethnic attachment on the one hand and 
religious devotion on the other. 

The ideas expressed in that book had 
evoked at the time various comments 
to which I reacted by further clarifying 
and explaining in a number of articles 
in subsequent years. (Incidentally, those 
articles appeared recently in book form, 
1959). However, Mr. Goodman seems 
to insist upon quoting only from the 
book of twenty years ago without tak- 
ing advantage of my attempt to offer 
pertinent elucidations in later discus- 
sions with colleagues. This is the more 
puzzling since his essay is generally well 
documented and it is quite obvious that 
the author wishes to \* fair to Oppos- 
ing views. 

Mr. Goodman also takes pains to 
point out the “fallacies,” in the ideas 
advanced by B. C. Sherman and Dr. 
Margoshes who have advocated a view 
of “Jewishness within a_ religious 
frame.” He prefers his own secularism, 
apparently because, as he assures us, 
“It is confluent with the mainstream of 
Jewish thought explored and deepened 
by Philo. Maimonides, Moses Men- 
delssohn, Ahad Haam, Peretz, Zhitlov- 
sky, Dubnow, all these and many more 
Jewish thinkers who laid the corner- 
stone in the edifice of Jewish secular- 


ism.’ | am not sure whether all of those 
mentioned thinkers will feel comfor- 
table in the company in which Mr. 
Goodman placed them. At any rate, I 
almost see the wonderment on the faces 
of at least Philo, Rambam and Men- 
delssohn as they discover that they are 
considered, in all seriousness, as those 
who had “laid the cornerstone in the 
edifice of Jewish secularism.” 

The puzzle grows more confusing as 
we come to the positive gestalt of his 
own ideas. We know how difficult it is 
to define religion. Nor is Mr. Goodman 
unaware that secularism too is in need 
of definition, so that we may be in a 
better position to know what we are 
talking about. Fortunately, the author 
is kind enough to tell us that “Jewish 
secularism in America is then, in the 
Deweyan sense, religious secularism.” 
What it is in his own sense he does not 
tell us. It is, however, very significant 
that he feels the need of paying reli- 
gious compliments to his brand of 
secularism. 

As I contemplate the dialectics of 
Mr. Goodman's argument, it strikes me 
that his use of the term secularism does 
not arise from the need of a special term 
for a particular concept, but rather be- 
cause of his sentiment for what im- 
presses him as a euphonious sound. If 
so, no discursive reasoning will be of 
any avail for—de gustibus non est dis- 
pulandum. 2° 
LeipusH LEHRER 
New York, N. Y. 


“AUTHOR'S REJOINDER” 


Editor, Judaism: 


Unfortunately Mr. Lehrer’s latest 


book had not yet appeared at the time 
when I wrote my article. This is, how- 
ever, of no consequence, since, as he 
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informs us, he still maintains his old 
position regarding the nature of Juda- 
ism. 

I prefer my own interpretation of 
Judaism and Jewish secularism, as I 
tried to show, essentially because: 1) the 
Jewish religion and Jewish peoplehood 
are not indissoluble; 2) historical Juda- 
ism was not a means to Jewish survival 
but rather the justification of Jewish 
existence; 3) there are, in my view, vari- 
ous ways of being a Jew based on an 
affirmation of some aspects of Jewish- 
ness, rather than on the acceptance of 
the total Jewish heritage which many 
modern Jews cannot impose upon them- 
selves; and 4) because Jewish secularism 
—as I articulated in my essay—‘‘is not a 
negation of tradition and continuity but 
rather a synthesis which accentuates 
the fusion of the religious, the ethnic, 
the mores, in historical Jewishness.” It is 
in this sense that Philo, Rambam, and 
Mendelssohn, laid the cornerstone in 
the edifice of Jewish secularism. 

Finally, Mr. Lehrer’s attempt at fa- 
cetiousness—in the last two paragraphs 
of his letter—may be an indication that 
while the term secularsm seems 
euphonious to some, it strikes a dis- 
cordant note to others. I trust, however, 
that in time all may recognize the wis- 
dom of the poet’s insight: 


All Nature is but Art unknown to 
thee, 
All Discord, Harmony not understood. 


SAUL L. GoopMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


“CONSISTENCY IN BUBER’S 
VIEW OF REVELATION” 


Editor, Judaism: 


Dr. Kurzweil in his treatment of 
Buber’s view of revelation, comes to the 
conclusion that there is “a serious in- 
consistency in Buber’s thought. If he 
relies on the Existentialist certainty ot 
man’s faith in existence of an extra- 
psychic Being why does he exclude from 
this certainty the word or message 
breaking forth from man? .. . If the 
human factor in revelation impairs its 
content, it invalidates the whole phe- 


nonemon. .” With these statements 
Dr. Kurzweil seems to me to miss two 
important points concerning revelation. 

(1) It is to be acknowledged, of 
course, that the presence of the human 
factor constitutes a defect not only in 
the transmission of the content of rev- 
elation, but in the event of revelation 
itself. Man who is the partner in the 
revelatory moment is, of course, by 
essence both other than and inferior to 
the Divine Partner. This, as it were, is 
the risk involved on God's part in hav- 
ing to use His creature in the en- 
counter. It is, so to speak, a limitation 
which God takes upon Himself in that 
He has committed Himself to man as 
the agent of His will as the “mouth 
through which He speaks.” In fact, as 
Berkovitz points out so lucidly in “God, 
Man and History,’ man could not en- 
dure the unshielded brunt of God’s 
presence in the encounter which would 
undoubtedly overwhelm and even an- 
nihilate him. God, as it were, has to 
reduce the fullness of his Being as He 
allows himself to be met by man. Even 
more, God has to strengthen man in 
the moment of the encounter so that 
man can be partner to it. In whatever ° 
man does, and also therefore as the 
participant in the revelatory process, he 
cannot transcend those limits which 
make him man and not God. There- 
fore, while Dr. Kurzweil is, of course, 
correct to point to the “impairment” 
attributed to man it does not, and in 
fact cannot, follow that this impairment 
“invalidates the whole phenomenon.” 
There is simply no other way in which 
man and God can meet, man with all 
the burden of his limitation and the 
glory of his creaturehood, and God with 
the mercy of His restraint and His com- 
mitment to His creature with regard to 
the ultimate fulfillment of His plan. 

Secondly, when Dr. Kurzweil com- 
plains that Buber is not prepared to 
apply “Existentialist certainty” to the 
“word or message breaking forth from 
man” even thought he posits that cer- 
tainty in “the existence of an extra- 
psychic Being,” then it seems to me 
that Dr. Kurzweil is mistaken in not 
distinguishing sufficiently between two 
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phases of the revelatory process. While 
it is true, of course, that the encounter 
itself and its report to others are, ac- 
cording to our tradition, so intimately 
linked with each other as to form an 
indissoluble whole, it is still possible 
and even necessary to distinguish its 
two main phases. One is the encounter 
itself in wnich the human partner with 
all that he is stands over against that 
which is beyond him, the “extra-psychic 
Being,” that moment of the deepest 
awareness of the Presence which in- 
evitably does not remain a private ex- 
perience but moves the human partner 
in the “‘meeting” to give it voice. But 
this attempt and effort to put into a 
form communicable to other human he- 
ings that which occurred in the en- 
counter, or flowed out of it as revela- 
tion and command, comes not only after 
the encounter is finished but is now also 
the task of the human partner alone. 
He, not God communicates the mean- 
ing of the revelatory moment. He, 
though dramatically, and perhaps rad- 
ically affected by the encounter, and not 
the “extra-psychic Being” concludes the 
revelatory process by pouring into the 
vessel of language, often typically sym- 
bolic, that which he was able to take 
from the great moment. It is his, the 
human being’s, understanding of the 


meaning of the content of the encounter 
which now pours forth as word and 
message and command. There are, then, 
two clearly distinguishable aspects, one 
which inevitably involves the “‘extra- 
psychic Being,” and the other which 
just as inevitably involves only man and 
his intra-psychic being. 

There is, then, it would seem to me, 
no contradiction or inconsistency in 
Buber’s view of revelation. 

HERMAN E. SCHAALMANN 
Chicago, II. 





CORRECTION 


A regrettable typographical omission 
occurred in the essay “GOD, SATAN 
AND ATONEMENT” by Joseph H. 
Golner (Fall Issue, Vol. 9, No. 4), p. 
299, second column, line 8 from the 
bottom. The sentence following “. . . 
the representatives of Satan,” should 
read “‘As a result, man must destroy the 
representatives of Satan in order to sur- 
vive. But if man seeks to destroy them 
they will retaliate. He must therefore 
redouble his efforts to destroy the rep- 
resentatives of Satan.” 
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Babylon and Jerusalem, by Simon Ra- 
widowicz, Ararat Publishing Society, 
Ltd., London—Waltham, Mass, U.S.A., 
1957, 2 vols., 909 pp. 


I 


The further one travels in time from 
the publication date of this massive 
critique of Zionist ideology so coura- 
geously advanced even during the first 
decade of the State of Israel, the more 
one is forced by events to concede, how- 
ever reluctantly, the basic soundness of 
the late Simon Rawidowicz's critical 
strictures. Who today would consider 
the total ingathering of exiles as any- 
thing but a remote Messianic dream? 
Who today, after last winter's wave of 
antisemitic incidents, could sincerely 
believe that the existence of the state 
has eliminated antisemitism? Who to- 
day, after the initial debates generated 
by the Eichmann affair, can deny that 
the terms Jew and Israel are not iden- 
tical either legally or, for that matter 
culturally? Who today, after the first 
fumbling steps have finally been taken 
to restore the historic primacy of Jew- 
ish education in the Diaspora, can dis- 
regard this crucial change of spirit in 
the ranks of community leadership? 
Who today, finally, would seriously 
challenge the fundamental contention 
that efforts must be directed toward 
the strengthening of both the Diaspora 
and the State of Israel, both Bavel 
(Babylon) and Yerushalayim (Jeru- 
salem). 

The very title of the work is an un- 
equivocal manifestation of the author's 
bold intention that his book be the 
third member of a classical trilogy of 
modern Jewish thought: Moses Men- 
delssohn’s Jerusalem (1783); Moses 
Hess’ Rom und Jerusalem (1862); and 
Simon Rawidowicz’s Bavel Veerushala- 


yim (1957). Each book is posited as a 
critical turning point: Mendelssohn, 
though grossly misunderstood, cautious- 
ly laid the theoretical foundation for 
the civil emancipation of the Jews and 
their participation in European intel- 
lectual lite; Hess advanced a theory of 
Jewish nationalism as the only solu- 
tion to the Jewish question and called 
for the resettlement of Palestine; Ra- 
widowcz, living almost a century later 
during the first decade of the State of 
Israel, endeavors to rectify the distor- 
tions in Jewish values induced by the 
exigencies of Zionist ideology. Both in 
its imtent and implications, then Ba- 
bylon and Jerusalem must be viewed in 
its historical perspective. 

The author's acute awareness of Jew- 
ish history pervades the entire work and 
is particularly preeminent in the po- 
lemical introduction (pp. 11-50). His 
demand that any discussion of current 
Jewish problems must take into con- 
sideration the totality of Jewish his- 
torical experience leads him to attack 
both the Canaanite-tinged Israeli think- 
ers who tend to discount Jewish Dias- 
pora experience and those academicians 
who consider anything written after the 
eighteenth century as belles-lettres. His 
belabored defense of his method betrays 
his own uneasiness in treading the 
perilous path between scholarship and 
journalism; his documentation is a 
bizarre mixture of midrashim and re- 
cent newspaper articles. Though once 
so prevalent in modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, this method has virtually disap- 
peared in the last generation. The 
polemical, personal voice of the intro- 
duction sets the tone for the entire 
work which spares none of the modern 
figures treated. Throughout one feels 
the bitter isolation and frustration of 
the philosopher whom the kings never 
consulted. 
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II 


Ihe premises of the entire work are 
presented in Part One (pp. 51-160) “A 
Chapter from a Philosophy of Jewish 
History,” certainly the most suggestive 
and enduring passage in this lengthy 
treatise. The Hebrew title “Sha’ar Ha- 
Bayit (The Chapter of the House) con- 
veys the scope and nature of the chap 
ter, for “house” here refers both to 
either of the two Hebrew Common- 
wealths, or to the internal structure of 
Judaism. As is familiar to those who 
have read or heard Rawidowicz, his 
bayit theory—which has its roots in 
Krochmal—holds that any period, move- 
ment, or individual in Jewish history 
can be measured by its attitude toward 
the ethos of either of the two common- 
wealths. The theory, to be sure, is 
fraught with many problems not the 
least of which is the loose usage of the 
basic terms. Chronologically, the period 
from Abraham to Zedekiah is consid- 
ered First Commonwealth; from Ezra 
through the early centuries of this era, 
Second Commonwealth. Each period 
represents a new beginning, the first 
characterized as primitive, visionary, 
youthful, free, expansive, believing di- 
rectly and immediately, while the sec- 
ond is marked by maturity, conceptual- 
izing, deeds, prayer, and contraction. 
The Second Commonwealth absorbed 
and remade the first, establishing the 
supremacy of Torah, freedom from 
statehood, and all the qualities which 
delineate the uniqueness of Judaism 
and its divergence from Christianity. 
According to Rawidowicz, until the 
eighteenth century Judaism adhered al- 
most entirely to the ethos of the Second 
Commonwealth; beginning with the 
modern era we witness reversions to the 
ethos of the First Commonwealth: Men- 
delssohn, Biblicism, Reform Judaism, 
the Haskala, the Canaanites, Socialism, 
Modern Hebrew Literature, and—to be 
sure—political Zionism. In general, a 
return to the First Commonwealth im- 
plies either a protest against the ethos 
of the Second, or a radical attempt to 
adjust to new conditions in the modern 
world. Throughout the book adherence 


to the ethos of the Second is commend- 
able while adherence to the First is ex- 
ecrable. The rubric fits neatly—all too 
neatly—with Rawidowicz’s personal at- 
titudes toward various currents in mod- 
ern Judaism. With one convenient argu- 
ment he can sweep away all his 
enemies: Reform Judaism, much of the 
Haskala, Jewish Socialism, certain mod- 
ern Hebrew writers, and some of the 
central tenets of Zionist ideology. Aside 
from the above-mentioned imprecision 
of the basic terms it is quite obvious 
that each of the modern movements in 
Judaism adopted different elements of 
the ethos of each commonwealth and 
for a variety of reasons. Rawidowicz's 
generalization needs much refinement; 
one keenly regrets that he did not live 
to carry it beyond the introductory 
stage. 

After presenting his premises Rawid- 
owicz commences his argument by a 
bold statement of the momentous con- 
sequences of the creation of the state: 
the reality killed the dream which 
nourished so much of Jewish life in 
past centuries. The myth of redemption, 
he maintains, cannot be sustained in 
the face of a real Jewish state in the 
Holy Land. Both religious and secular 
Zionists are now confronted with new 
problems: The religious Zionist must 
reconcile his acceptance of the state 
with his Messianic aspirations. The sec- 
ularist must now confront the question 
of the negation of the Diaspora on a 
practical level. Bluntly, amidst the 
birth pangs of the new state the Mes- 
siah has died or been killed. Here and 
elsewhere throughout this treatise, Ra- 
widowicz betrays his blindness to entire 
areas of Jewish experience. The Mes- 
sianic dream always included the ethical 
and the metaphysical: the moral per- 
fection of man and the harmonic order- 
ing of the cosmos under the Kingdom 
of the Lord. Rawidowicz, however, usu- 
ally focuses upon the national or so- 
ciological problems to the exclusion of 
the ethical or the theological. Of greater 
validity is his insight that the term 
Eretz Yisrael evokes different associa- 
tions in a traditional context than it 
does in a political Zionist context. 
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The creation of the state, further- 
more, has widened the gap between 
Israel and the Diaspora to an extent 
not known before in Jewish history. 
‘The oft-vaunted “return to normalcy,” 
then, has created a condition which has 
never been normal—or normative—in 
Jewish life. To be sure, one may readily 
disagree with Rawidowicz concerning 
the extent of the gap throughout his- 
tory. Of greater import, however, is 
the definition of the term “normal.” 
The Israeli Canaanites and the Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism, both adher- 
ents of the ethos of the First Common- 
wealth, consider complete separation 
of both members to be the “normal” 
condition. Often the recourse to a 
theory of normalcy serves to mask other 
sentiments such as the constant embar- 
rassment of American Zionists by the 
problem of dual allegiance, a problem 
which cannot be solved either by dis- 
regarding it or by a specious reference 
to the democratic principles common 
to both America and Israel. The sep- 
aratist tendency crystallized in the agree- 
ment between Ben-Gurion and the 
American Jewish Committee promul- 
gated in August 1950,—a document 
Rawidowicz regards as a dangerous his- 
torical precedent. In it, the A. J. C. 
relinquishes the rights of American 
Jews “to intervene” in internal Israeli 
affairs, and Israel promises to abandon 
its insistence upon the mass immigra- 
tion of American Jewry to Israel. To 
Rawidowicz this pact was a rank be- 
trayal of the cherished Zionist principle 
of Kibbutz Galuyot, a denial of the un- 
deniable fact that—within the frame- 
work of Jewish history—America is a 
land of exile, and a poor solution to the 
problem of dual allegiance. It is sur- 
prising that Rawidowicz does not realize 
that the document is not binding—and 
has, indeed, proved ineffectual—but is 
rather important as an indicator of the 
sentiments of a significant segment of 
American Jewry. 

Turning toward Diaspora Jewry, the 
author sees nothing but sterility and 
lassitude both in the religious and sec- 
ular camps. In page after page he heaps 
his scorn upon the “synagogues,” those 


who speak “religion” and “Judaism,” 
and above all, upon the abysmal ignor- 
ance of Jewish culture. All sectors of 
American Jewry are plagued by deper- 
sonalizing institutionalism, degenerat- 
ing philanthropy, and shameful apolo- 
getics. American Zionism is inert and 
simply not interested in education, in 
Hebrew, in Jewish values. Diaspora 
Judaism has reached an unprecedented 
low, demanding radical action. Rawid- 
owicz’s bold suggestion, therefore, is 
that the World Zionist Organization call 
a congress to liquidate itself and plan 
for reorganization on new lines includ- 
ing all Jewry, both Zionists and non- 
Zionists, both Israelis and non-Israelis. 
Calling this movement “Babylon and 
Jerusalem” or “The One Israel,” he 
changes the prevalent geometric ana- 
logue from the circle to the ellipse with 
its two focal points suggesting two 
equal partners. For the individual in- 
terested in maintaining his Jewish iden- 
tity two courses of action lie open: im- 
migration to Israel; joining the new 
mass movement of Jews for “Babylon 
and Jerusalem.” In a sense, then, the 
disappearance of Zionism is its only 
possibility of redemption: by a radical 
shift of emphasis, the Zionist cause can — 
be saved; otherwise it will wilt away. 

Though culturally this program has 
points in its favor, it still does but lit- 
tle to solve the political problem of 
dual allegiance. Rawidowicz, in fact, 
completely loses sight of this matter 
and suggests that all Jews shall main- 
tain Pao anges dl in this new world 
organization whose legal status raises 
more problems than it solves. With 
world tensions what they are, the vol- 
untary formation of an international 
organization embracing all Jewry is 
truly a dream for the remote future; 
social institutions, furthermore, tend to 
perpetuate themselves for centuries after 
they have discharged their prime func- 
tion. 

Once his basic proposal has been 
made, Rawidowicz proceeds to annihi- 
late his opponents: official Zionist and 
putative Israeli ideologies. First on his 
list is the much publicized doctrine of 
Kibbutz Galuyot (the ingathering of 
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exiles), once a distant messianic dream, 
but now an official policy realized im- 
pressively through 1951; since the end 
of mass immigration, this doctrine again 
assumes the status of the dream. After 
discounting the possibility of a mass 
immigration to Israel, Rawidowicz dem- 
onstrates that Kibbutz Galuyot is actu- 
ally contradicted by the Ahad-HaAmic 
cultural centrism, or any notion of cul- 
tural influence still espoused by the 
Zionist movement: one cannot have a 
Diaspora and liquidate it at the same 
time. In addition, one must draw the 
logical conclusion from the end of 
Kibbutz Galuyot as an on-going reality: 
both Israel and the Zionist movement 
must accept the Diaspora which is not 
liquidating itself. By this point the 
reader should be aware that Rawid- 
owicz is not categorically anti-Zionist 
or anti-Israel but rather pro-world 
Jewry. He has no objection to aliya or 
kibbutz galuyot per se; he is rather con- 
cerned with the implications of these 
movements for those Jews who do not 
choose to go to Israel. To him, further- 
more, the uniqueness and greatness of 
normative Judaism are unimagineable 
without the Diaspora. 

All talk of “relationship” or “bridge- 
manship” are suspect a priort; “relation- 
ship,” because such a relationship as- 
sumes two disparate members which 
must be related; “‘bridgemanship,” be- 
cause only an initially creative Dias- 
pora can support its end of a cultural 
bridge. Since the 1930's. Rawidowicz 
has bitterly opposed the centrism of 
Ahad HaAm on the grounds that the 
Diaspora cannot live the life of the 
Israeli community vicariously. In this 
present work he claims empirical evi- 
dence proves his point: the cultural 
influence—linguistic, literary, and re- 
ligious—which Israel exerts upon the 
Diaspora is at best, superficial. Here, as 
elsewhere, Rawidowicz leaves himself 
open to the very same arguments he 
levels against his opponents: if, for in- 
stance, under the present conditions, 
one cannot expect Galut Jewry to have 
the same religious attitudes as Israeli 
Jewry inasmuch as the latter is landed 
and entrenched in its own state, why 
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should the religious situation be any 
different under the conditions proposed 
by Rawidowicz? Certainly he doesn’t 
propose that Israel relinquish its hard- 
won sovereignty. Of greater relevance 
is his objection to the belittling of the 
objective historical accomplishments of 
Diaspora Jewry up to 1940. Rawidowicz 
concludes that true influence of Israel] 
upon the Diaspora is welcome and can 
be measured by two possible results: 
the uprooting of communities and their 
transference to Israel; the deep-rooted 
entrenchment of the communities in 
the Diaspora. Superficial influence is 
pernicious in that it tends to induce 
Diaspora Jewry to forego serious efforts 
to stimulate their own cultural growth. 

Echoing Leo Pinsker’s Autoemancipa- 
tion of 1882, Rawidowicz calls for a 
new Autoemancipation, that of the 
Diaspora from its reliance upon the 
state. The Diaspora has been creative 
and can be creative in the future; the 
Zionist conviction that the return to 
statehood is a return to ‘““‘normalcy’’ is 
vigorously rejected. He labels as Chris- 
tian, even Pauline, the threadbare Zion- 
ist assumption that Exile is an absurd- 
ity; both Christianity and _ political 
Zionism deliberately misinterpret Jew- 
ish historical experience. Hence Rawid- 
owicz’s obsessive objection to the name 
Israel as applied to the new state: for 
centuries the name has referred to the 
totality of the Jewish people and not 
to the one segment which occupies the 
national homeland. 

The entire second volume of this 
work is, in reality, a massive collection 
of appendices of varying interest and 
little logical ordering, all contributing 
in some way to the general thesis: 

1) A strained interpretation of the 
problem of the “holiness of the Land 
of Israel,” touching tangentially upon 
the Maimonides-Rabad controversy on 
the subject. 

2) Bialik as an exponent of the 
ethos of the Second Commonwealth. 

3) Jacob Steinberg as an exponent 
of the ethos of the First Common- 
wealth. 

4) Political Zionism as the direct heir 
of the Haskalah, e.g., the idolatry of the 





' 
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Bible: Ben-Gurion and the Canaanites 
are typed as Lutheran Jews. 

5) and 6) The current crisis of Zion- 
ist ideology. 

7) A critique of an article of Ira 
Eisenstein presenting the Reconstruc- 
tionist Zionist platform. 

8) A critique of an article by Eliezei 
Livneh on the influence of Israel on the 
Galut. 

9) A critique of the cultural auton- 
omism of Shimon Dubnow. 

10) A critique of an article by Natan 
Rotenstreich. 

11) Literary evidence of the back- 
ound of the current Israeli spiritual 
crisis. 

12) The self-delusion of Israelis. 

13) On the name “Israeli.” 

14) The letters exchanged between 
Ben-Gurion and Rawidowicz concern- 
ing the name “Israeli.” 


lil 


For years, Simon Rawidowicz has 
been considered the most outspoken 
jewish opponent of the Zionist move- 
ment. If, however, one conceives of 
Judaism—as in the Statement of Pur- 
pose of Midstream—“as, in essence, a 
questioning of the Jewish status quo 
and as a steady confrontation of the 
problems of Jewish existence,” one 
must regard Rawidowicz as an arch- 
Zionist. Ironically, then, the Zionist 
movement itself is gradually moving 
toward Rawidowicz’s position on many 
issues. And herein lies the great value 
of Bavel Veerushalayim today: the 
treatise contains a brilliant analysis of 
many current Zionist problems. An 
abridged translation would find a ready 
audience. 

And yet, the reader is constantly 
amazed to find Rawidowicz blind in 
his own program to the very incon- 
sistencies which he criticizes so keenly 
in Zionist theory. Surely his program 
contributes little to the solution of the 
problem of dual allegiance. Surely his 
program can offer nothing to the solu- 
tion of the problems generated by the 
unalienable fact that Israel is a sov- 


ereign state. The fuzziness of his pro- 
gram is disappointing: he never does 
specilty what lorm world Jewry will 
assume. Will Diaspora Jewry be of the 
same nature as Israeli Jewry? If so, how 
can this be? Will this future culture be 
religious or secular? Will it resemble 
the traditional norms of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry? And, bringing it down to 
fundamentals, what do we teach our 
children? 

his failure to propose a specific pro- 
gram is due, in part, to the enormity of 
the problem, and, in part, to the cast 
of the author’s mind. For though he 
often appeared to be a maverick, Simon 
Rawidowicz was a _ paradigm of a 
precious type of Jew who remained 
emotionally attached to the traditional 
milieu which nourished him but in 
which he could no longer find his place. 
Those who reached Palestine or Israel 
sublimated or repressed their nostalgia 
in their involvement in the nascent 
state. Those who remained in the Dias- 
pora and survived World War II wal- 
lowed either in cultural sentimentalism 
or the idolatrous worship of the He- 
brew language. All their good wishes 
often expressed themselves in a com- 
plex of negative convictions and a sus- 
picion of Americanization and _ theol- 
ogy. It is no accident, then, that in this 
lengthy treatise Rosenzweig is not men- 
tioned, Buber gets only a footnote, the 
word “Judaism” is scorned but “Yaha- 
dut” praised, “religion” is a dirty word, 
and the only definite characteristic spe- 
cified for the future Jewish culture is 
that it be Hebraic. In this aspect Ra- 
widowicz is unwittingly in the tradi- 
tion of Ahad HaAm whom he lambasts 
throughout the book. Certainly we need 
suggestions which are more _ specific 
than: “Teach your child Hebrew!” 
Though extremely valuable for clearing 
some of the turgid waters in the now 
famous “miles-long puddle” of Amer- 
ican Judaism, this treatise contributes 
little to the deepening of the puddle 
past the tragic inch. 

ARNOLD J. BAND 

University of California 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Anatomy of Faith, by Milton Steinberg, 
edited, with an introduction, by Arthur 
A. Cohen. (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
New York (1960). 


The ordinary perils of reviewing, and 
they are many, are compounded when 
one faces a posthumous work and, as 
in the case at hand, the work of one 
for whom the reviewer has that dee 
admiration so widely shared by his a 
leagues. One must, here if anywhere, 
walk the narrow line of disinterested- 
ness, for the temptations are many. Be- 
cause it is so easy to praise, even 
though the praise may sound more than 
a trifle mechanical, the reviewer's con- 
science may urge him to remember his 
obligation to truth; but there is the 
further danger that this urging may 
easily drive him to overcompensate, 
with the result that the review becomes 
a petty and picayune damning with 
faint praise. 

Again, there is a danger involved in 
reviewing a book that is the work of 
an editor and does not come from the 
author’s own hand. One may easily 
confuse the intent of the editor with 
the meaning of the author and hence 
review the wrong book. Fortunately, in 
this case, Arthur Cohen, the editor of 
Anatomy of Faith has indicated what 
his own judgment of  Steinberg’s 
thought is, so that the confusion of in- 
tent and intent does not take place. 
On pages 58 and 59 of the Introduc- 
tion, Cohen suggests the transitional na- 
ture of Steinberg’s position. He writes 
of certain individuals who “summarize 
in themselves so much that was best in 
their environment that they anticipate 
and instruct the future without con- 
sciously shaping it. . . . They take their 
stand upon the mixed truth, the un- 
fulfilled vision, the imperfect present. 
... Theirs is not yet to know the truth, 
but to know the limitations of holding 
with the past. .. . They rarely live to 


see their own consciousness of what is 
false and wrong transformed into what 
is true and right.” Among such he num- 
bers Steinberg. To some this may seem 
ungenerous, yet that is hardly the case. 
Steinberg was indeed a man of what 


Rosenzweig called “Zweistromland.” 
But to say this is not to pronounce a 
negative judgment; it is rather to pro- 
claim a kind of spiritual heroism. He 
who is so designated has left his coun- 
try and his kindred and his father’s 
house but has not yet come into the 
land. 

The source of Steinberg’s problem is 
to be found in the simple fact that he 
took the classical philosophic enterprise 
seriously at a time when many of his 
contemporaries had harkened to the 
siren call of sociology and had erected 
the structure of their religious thought 
on the more popular platform of non- 
or anti-philosophy. Steinberg made his 
position in this regard eminently clear 
in the essay “The Best of Time” pub- 
lished in A Believing Jew (1951). so 
menting on the Kaplan-Kohn position 
toward theology as reflected in the Re- 
construction movement he wrote: “. . . 
the riddle of the universe is not so 
readily to be dismissed, and faith is not 
only a psychological and ethical venture 
but a cognitive one also, an affirmation 
concerning the ultimate nature of 
things.” The philosophical position he 
espoused was in the idealistic tradition 
and his categories were those of a ra- 
tionalist. 

In the first essay in the volume at 
hand “Toward the Rehabilitation of 
the Word ‘Faith’” he outlined the “dis- 
ciplines to which scientific belief are 
subjected” and which he wished to ap- 
ply with the same rigor in theology. 
They are: judgments of congruity, prac- 
ticality and simplicity. As in the sci- 
ences an hypothesis is brought under 
the scrutiny of these canons, so too, he 
proposed, the theistic hypothesis is to 
be examined. One will not, he admit- 
ted, come up with invincible proof of 
the existence of God, indeed one will 
always be involved in an act of faith. 
But it will not be “wanton and unjus- 
tified in reason.” It will be “a sober, 
disciplined position akin to its anal- 
ogues in science and warranted by 
the same sanctions.” It will be “more 
plausible, more practicable, and of 
greater simplicity than its alternatives.” 

It is this theme, set down in 1942, 
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that remained the touchstone of his 
thought. .His careful critique of re- 
ligious pragmatism in the concluding 
essay of the present volume “New Cur- 
rents in Religious Thought” and its 
companion piece ‘““The Theological Is- 
sues of the Hours” (dating from 1950 
and 1949) returned to these canons 
again and made unmistakably clear 
that his rejection of the position under 
discussion stemmed from its inability 
or unwillingness to face and deal with 
the classical questions of philosophy. 
These questions were for Steinberg cru- 
cial, for they were, he held, the source 
of his own religion. He said specifical- 
ly: “Having come to religion from phi- 
losophy”; and although he continued, 
“I have religiously outgrown philos- 
ophy,” nonetheless his philosophic ra- 
tionalism continued consciously to de- 
termine the nature of his religious faith. 
lt remained for him an hypothesis like 
all others, open to the same gamble, 
although with the highest risks and the 
highest stakes. An individual does not, 
of course, necessarily or even generally 
come to his religious affirmation through 
this intellectual process. He is, wrote 
Steinberg, “born into it” or “achieves 
it” for himself (in some other way) or 
has “it thrust upon [him] by social pres- 
sure.” But most individuals “sense, even 
if somewhat inchoately, its fundamental 
reasonableness, utility, and simplicity.” 
What the concluding essay added to 
these canons was a greater emphasis on 
the relation of an individual's religious 
position to “the existential act of faith.” 
Yet even here, the beginning lies with 
reason. While reason does “not bring 
man to that point at which he is able 
to affirm with clarity and certitude the 
religious answer,” so that in addition 
there must be “an active affirmation,” 
nevertheless the movement is “from rea- 
son to faith; the act of faith once con- 
summated, the process of reason com- 
mences again—” 

The existential act of faith is, in 
these terms, a quiet, dispassionate af- 
firmation such as a_ scientist might 
make. It is just this approach that gave 
Steinberg’s religious writings, as con- 
trasted to his “Jewish” writings, their 


irenic quality, but which as well de- 
prived them of the challenging dynam- 
ism the latter displayed. He wrote as 
though what was at stake in this gam- 
ble was an intellectual structure which 
could be displaced, if necessary, by an- 
other, more congruent, practicable and 
simple. The whole man _ himself was 
not thrown on the gaming table. Rosen- 
zweig, whom he resembles in some ways, 
described the truly passionate character 
of the existential act in his letter Die 
Bauleute. Writing to Buber, he declared: 
“You made explicit a new _ prin- 
ciple of choice . a principle more 
to be trusted than any other offered, 
for it is not part of the subject matter. 
You demand of him who learns 

that he make himself the stake of learn- 
ing....” In other aspects of his thought, 
Steinberg did just this, and if one dares 
to say so, I suspect that even here he 
did it, all the while exhibiting a ration- 
alist’s stance. But it is not proper to 
attribute to a man other than that 
which he is willing explicily to assume. 
In the series of lectures that con- 
cluded his life’s work, he took great 
pains to deal openly and fairly with 
the major contemporary revisions in the 
conceptions of God. His reading was‘ 
not only broad but deep, yet he would 
have none of the _ non-intellectual- 
istic approach that marks continental 
thought in particular. “Existentialism 
has been found wanting, not for its 
reaffirmation of faith, but for its pre- 
cipitous and unwarranted dispatch of 
reason.” And his attraction for the non- 
absolute God of Brightman, Whitehead, 
Hartshorne and others grew, it seems 
to me, out of the rationalist intellect- 
ualist direction of their thought. He 
was “unwilling . to surrender the 
possibility of a rational theology.” Yet 
the religious unavailablity of the phi- 
losopher’s God either as the po ae 
or non-Absolute frustrated him. He 
sought a way out through what he 
termed his own “private doctrine of the 
‘escalator clause.” But his discussion 
at this point disclosed his basic inability 
to grasp what the continental theolo- 
gians meant by existential commitment. 
He wrote: “. . . once the existential 
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commitment has been made, then di- 
verse possibilities are opened. A variety 
of conceptions becomes possible conse- 
quential to faith.” Now here is just the 
point at which he misses the whole con- 
tent of the commitment as exhibited 
in the continental thinkers he criticizes. 
They are not committed to the theistic 
hypothesis; they are committed to God 
revealed to them in the incarnation, 
crucifixion, resurrection and lordship 
of Jesus Christ. Thus diverse possibil- 
ities are not opened. What these men 
are now required to do is understand 
the meaning of that which they ac- 
knowledge. In Jewish tradition the best 
example of this position is displayed in 
Judah ha-Levi’s Kuzari. To the rabbi’s 
declaration that he believed in “the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob who 
led the Israelites out of Egypt with 
signs and miracles, etc., etc.,” the king 
of the Khazars replied that this is an 
unsatisfactory approach, that the proper 
approach is a declaration of faith in 
“the Creator of the world. Its Governor 
and Guide, who created and keeps thee, 
and such attributes which serve as evi- 
dence for every believer. . 
rabbi’s reply was, “that which thou dost 
express is speculative and political re- 
ligion, to which inquiry leads; but this 
is open to many doubts.” It was not 
Deity to whom ha-Levi was committed; 
it was “The God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob” and the possibilities were thus 
by no means diverse. Here the Jewish 
thinker as “confessional” theologian is 
concerned not with the demonstration 
of an hypothesis but with the presenta- 
tion of the Lord revealed in the con- 
crete historical experience of the Peo- 
ple of Israel. 

This kind of theology was simply un- 
acceptable to Steinberg. His essays ““The 
Revolt Against Reason: The Anti-In- 
tellectualism of Henri Bergson” and 
“Kierkegaard and Judaism” leave no 
room for doubt on this score. As the- 
ologian he was a defender of the theistic 
hypothesis, not of Judaism. Indeed, he 
apparently accepted the sociological 


analysis of the origin and development 
of Judaism expounded by his teacher 
M. Kaplan and sought only to provide 
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philosophical justification (as his teach- 
er did not) for the body of religious 
ideas created by the community. Actual- 
ly, Reconstructionism’s sociology is its 
theology and the importation into it of 
a metaphysics is gratuitous. Judaism 
as the projection of the community-pre- 
serving values of the Jewish people and 
God as the symbol of those values in a 
universal context leave no room for 
Steinberg’s formulation. He was, there- 
fore, in the position of being unable 
to get from the theistic hypothesis ar- 
rived at by reason to the concreteness 
of Judaism as (in Reconstructionist 
terms) the affirmation of the values of 
the Jewish people and to show what 
its relation was to the other three 
elements of the four (including this) 
he saw constitutive of religion, “the 
ethical implications which flow from 
it,” the “system of ritual acts,” “a com- 
plex of emotional drives and associa- 
tions.” 

Yet just this difficulty makes his loy- 
alty to the philosophical tradition par- 
ticularly significant. He did not parade 
the tired slogans of institutional posi- 
tions; he did not blindly ignore the de- 
velopments within the naturalistic 
strand of contemporary thought; nor 
did he reject without examination the 
challenging ideas of existentialist and 
other non-rationalist approaches to the- 
ology. He looked them all squarely in 
the face and said no because that to 
which he had said yes seemed cogent 
and meaningful. For us Steinberg’s ra- 
tionalism comes as a reminder that 
whether or not reason functions in re- 
ligion as he understood, nonetheless we 
are not free to ignore it as part of the 
equipment man uses to examine the 
faith he accepts. 

The one point at which a major 
revision of Steinberg’s theological posi- 
tion took place was in the re-evaluation 
of man. He put this sharply and openly 
in the sermon “The Depth of Evil” in- 
cluded in A Believing Jew. There he 
said: “I have a special confession to 
make, and it is this: until recently I 
did not subscribe to which is after all 
the main motif of our Yom Kippur 
ritual—its insistance on the sinfulness 
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of human nature.” The source of this 
revision was ascribed by Steinberg him- 
self to the influence of the distinguished 
Protestant theologian Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. His writings were dealt with not 
only in the two essays that make up the 
bulk of this volume but in a separate 
paper as well “The Outlook of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr: A Description and Ap- 
praisal.”’ 

His was not an all-out surrender to 
Niebuhr’s position; it was rather a rec- 
ognition that the implications of that 
position and the analysis undergirding 
it could not be ignored. This again 
was characteristic of Steinberg’s ap 
proach. He did not turn his gaze away 
from what appeared to be uncongenial 
ideas and he did not exorcise them with 
catch-phrases. He recognized the blur- 
rings that occur in Niebuhr’s thought, 
the. ill- fitting joining of “social pessim- 
ism’ and “activism,” and used the ad- 
vantage gained to preserve what he 
could of his former position. But he ac- 
cepted as valid Niebuhr’s mordant 
critique of the sentimental optimism 
of our contemporary civilization. “He 
is,” wrote Steinberg, “opening our eyes 
to actualities which we in our excessive 
optimism have refused to see . . . he has 
taught us again what our fathers knew 
and we have refused to credit, a hard, 
grim truth concerning the place and 
power of evil in man and society.” Yet 
Steinberg continued to describe Juda- 
ism’s “tone” in its evaluation of the 
nature of man more by contrast with 
the “thought-currents within Protestant- 
ism” than in and of itself. This is, it 
seems to me, a fundamental error into 
which others beside Steinberg have 
fallen. No purpose other than apolo- 
getic at best and polemic at worst is 
served by setting up a Pauline concept 
of “original sin” as the norm by which 
all other estimates of man are judged 
and deciding that Judaism is, if not 
more optimistic, at least more joyous 


than Protestant Christianity. Our ques- 
tion ought to be directed toward the 
whole sweep of the rabbinic-talmudic 
estimate of man and man’s sinfulness 
and not just those passages that con- 
firm us in our particular stance. In this 


area the nineteenth century is still very 
much with us and the Freudian lesson 
has not been well learned. 

lo sum up then—in this volume we 
encounter in the first instance, one of 
the few vigorous confrontations of con- 
temporary theological thought by a Jew- 
ish scholar that took place in the dec- 
ade of the ’40s. What made this pos- 
sible at a time when the vast majority 
of his colleagues were convinced, as 
many still are, that there is little or no 
place in Judaism for theological dis- 
cussion, was Steinberg’s abiding com- 
mitment to a philosophical approach to 
intellectual problems. He could not, be- 
ing the person he was, ignore the many- 
voiced discussion going on about him. 
Equally important, having a_ personal 
position from which to scrutinize the 
scene, he was able and ready to do so. 
He brought a critical mind to bear 
upon the thought of the most impor- 
tant and influential writers and teach- 
ers of American and European Prot- 
estantism and was not afraid to take 
vigorous exception as he examined 
what they had to say. The rationalistic 
direction of his mind made a fully 
sympathetic hearing of their voices less 
than possible, but he was scrupulously: 
fair and honest with them. His trust in 
the intellectualist position he espoused 
remained unshaken, primarily because 
he did not, at least publicly, examine 
it from the vantage the newer points of 
view provided. He was far more ready 
to enter into a critical exposition of 
others than to discover the critical in- 
sights they may have had vis a vis his 
presuppositions. What he left us with 
was an intellectualist’s defence of the 
theistic hypothesis that seemed to be 
moving toward a modified concept of 
a non-absolute God. But there was not, 
as yet, a clearly articulated structure of 
thought that would enable one to 
bridge the chasm between the hypoth- 
esis and the God of Israel. His earlier 
anthropology had been more severely 
shaken than his theology and the re- 
vision of the structure of thought here 
had proceeded further. His efforts in 
both these areas are necessarily frag- 
mentary; they are the earnest of a sys- 
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tematic rebuilding that tragically never 
took place. Here too there is no indica- 
tion at all of what his understanding 
of Israel and Torah would have been. 
That he would not have rested content 
upon the brilliant sociological analysis 
found in his earlier writings seems cer- 
tain. But we cannot even speculate 
about the eventual form this thought 
in this area would have taken. 

A decade has gone by since Milton 
Steinberg’s death; a decade that has seen 
others begin to take up the task he had 
imposed upon himself. Those who fol- 
low after will not stay with him; they 
cannot, for none can claim, Steinberg 
least of all, ultimate answers. Where, 
however, they can and must hold on, is 
to his sure knowledge that what is re- 
quired of them are ultimate questions. 

Lou H. SILBERMAN 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Guardians of Our Heritage (1724-1953), 
edited by Leo Jung. Bloch Publishing 
Co., New York, 1958. 728 pp. 


Leo Jung’s most recent anthology 
constitutes the seventh volume in “The 
Jewish Library” series. Resembling most 
closely its immediate predecessor, Jew- 
ish Leaders, it adheres to the biograph- 
ical approach, seeking to demonstrate 
the viability of Orthodox Judaism 
through the life and accomplishments 
of some of its most illustrious rabbini- 
cal practitioners. Indeed, the projected 
title of this volume (as announced at 
the end of Volume VI), Study As a 
Mode of Worship, would have charac- 
terized the contents with equal accuracy. 

What strikes the reader most forcibly 
about this collection is the many-faceted 
nature of Orthodoxy it presents. The 
outsider is apt to envision traditional 
piety and scholarship as a sea of same- 
ness. He may very well conjure up a 
grey undifferentiated image of bearded 
sages bent over the same tomes, think- 
ing in the same fashion, pursuing the 
same objectives, leading the same lives. 
After perusing this volume, he sees in- 
stead a rich, variegated tapestry, whose 
separate strands consist of diverse 


modes of living, patterns of thought, 
scholarly enterprises and communal un- 
dertakings—albeit, woven together, in 
an embodiment of a Torah-true phi- 
losophy of life. He necessarily con- 
cludes, regardless of personal predilec- 
tions, that here he is confronting a live 
option, a way of life both valid and 
deeply significant for any and all pre- 
pared to accept its initial premises. 

The twenty-nine papers comprising 
the volume present sketches of creative 
Jewish achievement in the modern era 
in some dozen countries of Europe, 
Palestine-Israel and the United States. 
Here are giants of the intellect, learned 
in Judaica and secular knowledge, men 
of piety and moral distinction, paragons 
of spiritual self-purification and _ serv- 
ants of the Jewish community. Varying 
widely in personality and_ interests, 
these men exhibit significant biograph- 
ical similarities. Many were intellectual 
prodigies, amazing their masters with 
an uncanny aptitude for scholarly ac- 
complishment. But they painstakingly 
nurtured this early promise, laboring 
diligently at Torah night and day, not 
permitting burdensome communal re- 
sponsibilities to deflect their thoughts 
from their primary occupation (e.g., 
Aaron Lewin, studying and writing 
novellae on weekly trips to the Polish 
Sejm, and jotting down ideas in govern- 
mental reception rooms), and hence 
prolific in scholarly output. 

Having gained renown, a_ high 
percentage remained personally hum- 
ble, defending their convictions but not 
inflating their egos. Family life meant 
much to them, their fathers often serv- 
ing as first teachers, and their wives 
gratefully acknowledged help-mates. In 
their religious conceptions, though 
staunchly Orthodox, they were often 
inclined towards leniency in rabbinic 
responsa, pertaining to matters of Hala- 
khah. They were also tremendously im- 
pressed with the need for Jewish edu- 
cation, that is the Torah-true training 
of children and the scholarly appren- 
ticeship of advanced students. Thus we 
find the great majority of them either 
founding schools or associated with 
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pedagogical enterprises from the cele- 
brated Yeshivah of Hayyim of Volozin 
and the Kollel of Isaac Elhznan Spec- 
tor of Kovno to the seminary headed 
by Joseph Tzevi Duenner in Amster- 
dam, the Talmud Torah of Samuel 
Hirsch Margulies in Florence, and the 
Talmud Torah of Abraham Jacob Les- 
ser in Cincinnati. Finally, we note that 
with few exceptions, these men plunged 
into communal Jewish endeavor (in 
their own localities and on the world 
scene) in the service of Orthodoxy and 
in defense of the rights of their people. 

The editor acknowledges in his Pref- 
ace his own inclinations along the path 
of “Torah im Derekh Eretz” and — 
sonal indebtedness to his great teacher, 
David Hoffman. He defines Torah im 
Derekh Eretz as “the study of our sacred 
literature in accord with the assured re- 
sults of modern research.” For a 
broader formulation of this precept, we 
turn to the statement of Samson 
Raphael Hirsch: 


“Insofar as the Jew is a Jew, his 
views and objectives become univer- 
sal. He will not be a stranger to any- 
thing which is good, true and beauti- 
ful in art and in science, in civiliza- 
tion and in learning. . . . He shall 
dedicate himself with joy to every true 
advance in civilization and enlighten- 
ment. But all this on condition that 
he be never obliged to sacrifice his 
Judaism at any new level but rather 
fulfill it with even greater perfec- 
tion.” (290) 


To appreciate what lay behind this 
effort to reconcile the modern, scientific 
spirit with traditionalism, we must un- 
derstand the crisis besetting Judaism in 
the nineteenth century. Salomon Ehr- 
mann sums up the situation: 


“In the train of Jewish emancipa- 
tion, the French Revolution opened 
up ... the whole hitherto unrevealed 
wealth of European culture. . . . The 
ideal of humanism, the free individ- 
ual, as well as the enticing vistas 
opened up by a spectacular develop- 
ment in natural science, the material. 
istic conception of life, the tearing 


down of barriers between Jewish and 
non-Jewish citizenship — all these 
stood out in sharp contrast to a Juda- 
ism which was not only the spiritual 
banner-bearer of belief in God and 
the ideal conception of life, but 
which also made an absolute claim on 
the Jewish individual's practical life 
in all his undertakings from the cradle 
to the grave.” (619) 


Some leaders of Jewish traditionalism 
chose to immure themselves behind a 
Chinese Wall of isolation, acting as if 
these new social and intellectual cur- 
rents were non-existent. Not so the 
Torah Im Derekh Eretz school. These 
men revolved to combat assimilationism 
by facing up to the challenge of En- 
lightenment. In the words of A. Posener 
and E. Freiman: 


“Theirs was the responsibility of 
securing the fixity of the hallowed 
traditions of the past amid the flux 
of the present, even as they were 
bound to anticipate and plan for a 
future yet unborn. Theirs was the 
task of guarding the time-honored 
heritage, the national spiritual riches, 
and to transfer the divine faith and ; 
mitzvot intact to the new generation. 
Their prime concern was to prevent 
these treasures of Judaism from being 
dissipated in a strange environment 
and overwhelmed by foreign § cul- 
tures.” (232) 


The modern Orthodox set themselves 
a five-fold task: a) to apply the new 
techniques of research and analysis to 
the study of Talmud and traditional] 
Jewish thought; b) to modernize and 
strengthen the curriculum and method- 
ology of Torah-true Jewish schools; c) 
to demonstrate the philosophical rea- 
sonableness of Orthodoxy; d) to defend 
the institutions of Orthodoxy, such as 
Shekhita, against anti-Semitic attacks; 
e) to stem the tide of Reform within 
the Jewish community. Each of these 
“Guardians of Our Heritage” employed 
his unique gifts and strengths in ded- 
icated pursuance of some or all of these 
tasks. The continued vitality of Ortho- 
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doxy is a measure of the success of their 
efforts. 

Though differing among themselves 
greatly as personalities, there is much 
that they had in common: First and 
foremost, they were profound and as- 
siduous scholars, lavishing their energies 
and talents upon traditional subject 
matter to demonstrate its timeless vital- 
ity. In view of the usual preoccupation 
of Orthodox scholarship with Halakhic 
material, what is particularly note- 
worthy is the outstanding contribution 
of this school to Biblical research. David 
Homan’s commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, especially the books of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, exemplify the meth- 
od of utilizing halakhic Midrashim and 
the writings of earlier commentators to 
clarify Biblical passages and reconcile 
the Oral and the Written Law. In an 
effusive spirit, Aviad-Wolfsberg charac- 
terizes his writing as exhibiting “cir- 
cumspection, prudence, and .. . abiding 
originality.” He adds that among Hoff- 
man’s “great merits, that of having re- 
stored the full dignity of Bible-study in 
Torah-true circles is not the least.” 

Joseph Wohlgemuth, Hoffman's col- 
league taught Bible at Ezriel Hildeshei- 
mer’s Religionsschule for almost thirty 
years. Through diligent study of Scrip- 
ture, he sought to develop in his stu- 
dents a lasting attachment to a Torah- 
true philosophy of life. Another col- 
league, Hirsch Hildesheimer, son of 
Ezriel, directed his scholarship against 
“Higher Criticism.” In particular, he 
dealt some devastating blows against 
the hypothesis of a Babylonian origin of 
the Hebrew Bible. Joseph Carlebach, 
distinguished product of the Seminary, 
concentrated in his exegetical works 
upon the Major Prophets and Ecclesi- 
astes, and like his teachers directed 
scholarly barbs against Bible Criticism. 
And, to be sure, the master of Torah 
Im Derekh Eretz, S. R. Hirsch, himself 
expounded the Pentateuch, and Psalms, 
establishing in the words of Mordecai 
Breuer the following aims: 


“The first is to penetrate to an un- 
derstanding of Scripture without lean- 
ing for support on alien text-books 


and auxiliary science... . The second- 
goal is to prove that the source of the 
Written Torah and Oral Torah is 
one. . .. The third aim is to con- 
struct upon the content of Scripture, 
the foundations of Judaism its dog- 
mas and doctrines, so that they may 
serve as guideposts for an authorita- 
tive, Jewish evaluation of man, na- 
ture, and history, from generation to 
generation.” (294) 


The synthesis that these men sought 
between modernity and traditionalism 
was exemplified in their own academic 
training. These men, had they so 
chosen, might have pursued professional 
careers: Hildescheimer studied with the 
historian Mommsen, Weill with the 
philo-Semitic Orientalist Noeldecke, 
Nobel with the Philosopher Hermann 
Cohen. And a glimmering of Breuer’s 
academic potential is seen in his legal- 
philosophical study, “The Concept of 
Law on the Basis of Stammler’s Social 
Philosophy.” Yet these men opted for 
their Semikha, using their general eru- 
dition as a leaven for their Judaistic 
scholarship. 

Convinced of the unassailable ration- 
ality of traditionalism, they were im- 
bued with a missionary determination 
to spread this conviction throughout 
the House of Israel. Especially were 
they minded to refute the contentions 
of Reform and reveal its alleged hollow- 
ness. A number of this group turned to 
polemics, delivering speeches, writing 
articles and tracts, and founding reli- 
gious journals. 

As educators, the work of these men was 
equally impressive. They determined 
to rear a generation of ‘Torah-true 
youth, who would assimilate modern 
approaches to the needs of eternal Juda- 
ism rather than be assimilated by the 
emptiness of modern secularism. Con- 
ducting their work from different cen- 
ters, they alike gazed reverently towards 
Zion for religious inspiration. Ettlinger 
was active in fund-raising for Palestine 
and kept a box of holy soil on the roof 
of his house. Hirsch not only gathered 
funds for Palestinian indigents, but 


“published many open calls for the 
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support of the Jewish colonies,” (298) 
—though passages in his Horeb imply 
religious reservations regarding Zionist 
political action (439). H. Hildesheimer 
“devoted himself with characteristic 
energy to the promotion of Ezra, the 
society aiding Jews engaged in agri- 
culture in the Holy Land. In addition 
to his scholarly research into the his- 
toric geography of Palestine, he was in- 
tensely interested in the revival of 
Hebrew ‘as an important factor in the 
new life in Israel.” Munk was prom- 
inent in Agudat Israel circles and spent 
the final period of his life in Jerusalem. 
Lewenstein, who publicly disputed the 
possibility of separating Church from 
State in a renascent Palestine, became 
an ideologist of the Agudat Israel and 
occupied high organizational posts in 
Zurich. Carlebach also supported the 
Agudat Israel movement, but remained 
an independent critic, urging fuller rec- 
ognition of the “folk-realities of Juda- 
ism.” And Breuer (with a concept of 
meta-history that first resulted in the 
denial of Jewish nationalism), became 
a member of Agudah’s World Execu- 
tive, eventually settled in Palestine, and 
urged an end to Agudah isolationism. 
Finally, we must note many services 
rendered by these outstanding thinkers 
in behalf of the Jewish community, 
“community” interpreted in the inter- 
ests of local and world Orthodoxy. 
The combination of Jewish tradition- 
alism, modern philosophical insights 
and research techniques and communal 
concern is an impressive amalgam, fully 
justifying the Torah im Derekh Eretz 
school. In one of its members, Joseph 
Wohlgemuth, we can trace the influ- 
ance of another trend, the Mussar move- 
ment. This movement, launched by 
Israel Salanter, concentrated upon the 
systematic study of Torah ethics in or- 
der to apply them to the perfecting of 
the human personality. In this develop- 
ment, we see a conscious wedding of 
thought to character formation. Here 
is one of Judaism’s answers to those 
who see in it an excess of cerebration 
over ethical culture. Here also, is the 
answer to those faddist Jews who, ignor- 
ant of their own tradition, seek reli- 


gious adventure in Buddhism and as- 
sorted exotic cults. 

Guardians of Our Heritage is a vol- 
ume to be prized for its contents rather 
than for its organizational structure or 
mode of expression. The papers are not 
only of markedly unequal length—with 
no apparent justification except the 
whim of the contributor—but are of un- 
even quality. Several are simply factual 
recapitulations, and make tor tedious 
reading. Others, while in the main sat- 
isfactory, present amateurish conclud- 
ing sections. 

Yet, it would be unfair to leave the 
impression that as literary composition, 
most are of indifferent quality. The 
more philosophical pieces, prepared by 
scholars adequate to their tasks, offer 
depth and felicity of expression. Out- 
standing are Alter Wurzberger on Hay- 
yim of Volozin, Eugen Mayer on Nehe- 
miah Nobel, Jacob Katz (in translation 
from the Hebrew) on Zev Kalisher, 
Juda Wohlgemuth on Joseph Bloch and 
Salomon Ehrmann on Isaac Breuer. 
The papers dealing with Hirsch, Hoff- 
man, Broida, and Dessler, while less 
appealing stylistically, show competence 
and clarity. As for the editorial intro-: 
duction, ““The Rabbis and Freedom of 
Interpretation,” one finds here a clearly 
written and cogently reasoned paper, 
distinguishing between the Halakhic 
and non-perceptive parts of Rabbinic 
tradition, insofar as obligatory accept- 
ance is concerned. 

One paper, the longest in the collec- 
tion, deserves to be singled out for its 
uniqueness and special excellence. It is 
entitled “Memoirs of Childhood,” and 
is presented by Nima Adlerblum as a 
cluster of philosophical vignettes. The 
writer offers a case study, written with 
trenchancy and verve, of the genesis and 
development of a Self. This self remark- 
ably sensitive and talented, blossoming 
in interaction with elders and physical 
surroundings, forming values and ideals, 
testing these in peer group situations— 
and withal developing a deep commit- 
ment to Jewish life. This essay supplies 
the obvious answer to the educator's 
query: “How educate for Jewish iden- 
tification?” The answer is simple: pro- 
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vide opportunity for children to live 
Jewishly, so that the meaningful choices 
they are called upon to make in con- 
fronting the problems of daily living 
will be textured of Jewish values. 

For those who reject the premises of 
Orthodoxy, Guardians of Our Heritage 
will not point the way to leading a 
Jewish life in the atomic age. But all 
who believe Jewish life has a future, will 
draw inspiration from these splendid 
examples of Jewish leadership, combin- 
ing scholarship, piety, devotion to 
Israel, and community service. Further, 
rabbis of all trends who think first and 
foremost of “public relations,” to the 
neglect of their high calling, may come 
to see the hollowness of their ways. 


Wagner College ELMER N. LEAR 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Sanctity of the Synagogue, edited 
by Baruch Litvin, Spero Foundation, 
New York, 1959, 422 pp. plus 99 pp. 
Hebrew and Yiddish. 


Though this reviewer strongly dis- 
sents from the thesis this book embodies 
and takes even more violent exception 
to the tactic it espouses, he cannot re- 
frain from greeting it as a welcome 
relief from the non-controversialism 
that has tacitly become, in varying de- 
grees, the public philosophy of virtually 
all the varieties of American Judaism. 
Orthodoxy owes no apologies for its 
new-found militancy, provided, of 
course, it is prepared to meet the issues 
fully and frankly and within the sphere 
where such discussion belongs. One 
must commend the zeal and effort— 
even if, as in the present instance, we 
regard them as misdirected—that led 
Mr. Litvin to gather and publish the 
relevant documents (some, not so rel- 
evant) in the battle he led to prevent 
his congregation from _ establishing 
family pews. The documents themselves 
present a mélange of legal briefs, court 
decisions, Halakhic responsa, essays on 
a variety of subjects that range from 
“Married Love in Jewish Life” to “The 
Difference Between Orthodoxy and 
Conservatism” to “Is the Law Subject 
to Change?” and a batch of letters, tele- 


grams, editorials, etc. One regrets, how- 
ever, that nowheres in this huge vol- 
ume is the reader afforded an inkling 
of the motives and grounds of those 
who sought to introduce mixed seating 
into the congregation in question. But 
then, one could hardly expect the editor 
to offer a platform, or so much as a 
plank, for the position his book is 
aimed to combat. Here, then, is the 
full arsenal of both the arguments and 
tactic Orthodoxy employed and may be 
expected to employ whenever occasion 
presents itself in order to maintain the 
ezrath nashim (women’s balcony) or the 
mechitzah (partition dividing the men’s 
from the women’s section in the Syna- 
gogue). 

The argument for the retention of 
segregated seating is essentially based 
on two grounds: the traditional Halak- 
hah and the contention that mixed 
seating must inevitably lead to “levity 
and frivolity,” an attitude certainly 
inimical to the mood of prayer. There 
can be no question that the traditional 
Halakhah as reflected both in the 
sources and the common traditional 
practice assumes the segregation of the 
sexes in the synagogue. But be it noted 
at once that such segregation was not 
meant to be confined to synagogue wor- 
ship; actually, the practice of a separate 
women’s section in the synagogue sim- 
ply reflected the norm maintained in all 
spheres of life in the Rabbinic period. 
(See Kiddushin 8la. action of Abbaya 
and Rava; also Maimonides, Hilkhoth 
Issure Biah, Ch. 22; Shulchan Arukh, 
Even Haezer, Ch. 21.) Thus, for exam- 
ple, mixed dancing and co-education 
are expressly forbidden by the tradi- 
tional Halakhah. Indeed, according to 
normative Judaism the study of Torah 
is no less a sacred exercise than prayer. 
Is it not, then, quixotic to calmly ac- 
cept co-education in modern Orthodox 
Yeshivot and at the same time thunder 
against mixed seating in the synagogue? 

Nor is this the only inconsistency in- 
volved. The Halakhic requirement of 
a bimah (Torah reading-desk) in the 
center of the synagogue is clear and ex- 
plicit and is so codified by all the major 
codes of Jewish law. (Curiously, neither 
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Mishnah, Gemara nor Codes explicitly 
require a women’s section in the syna- 
gogue.) Nineteenth century Halakhic 
authorities declare the removal of the 
bimah from the center of the synagogue 
an act of heresy and a direct violation 
of the Biblical injunction “thou shalt 
not walk in their ways.” (See Sde Chem- 
ed, Sec. Beth Knesset, par 13.) And yet, 
modern Orthodoxy is apparently will- 
ing to disregard this Halakhic require- 
ment. (Iwo photographs of synagogue 
interiors are included in the volume. 
One, that of the Touro Synagogue 
shows the bimah in the center; the 
other, that of a modern Orthodox syna- 
gogue, recent built, reveals the bimah 
at the far end.) “Sermons in the vernac- 
ular and (according to some legitimate 
rulings) the absence of a bimah [in the 
center of the synagogue] were not wrong 
per se; they were banned at the time 
because they were then examples of 
imitation of non-Jewish practice and, 
as such, they became both legally objec- 
tionable and dangerous. When these 
considerations were no longer of signtf- 
icance,..the prohibitions naturally 
lapsed,” (p. 238, italics supplied.) 

Several questions become unavoid- 
able. The requirement that the bimah 
be in the center of the synagogue is, as 
has been indicated, a positive require- 
ment of Rabbinic Law. If not, why is 
it so stated in the Yad, the Tur and the 
Shulchan Arukh? Why and by whose 
authority have “the prohibitions natur- 
ally lapsed?” Did any of the eminent 
Orthodox Halakhists cited in this vol- 
ume ever write a responsum sanctioning 
the removal of the bimah from the cen- 
ter of the synagogue? 

If one sticks at this point, it is only 
to seriously question the sweeping claim 
of modern Orthodoxy, repeatedly made 
in this volume that it is the upholder 
of the position that “categorically re- 
fuses to admit (that the Law) changes 
with the times” (p. 236). Taking the 
quotation cited in the paragraph above 
at face value, if this be not a bland 
admission of the changing character of 
the Law in response to social-historical 
conditions, then words have lost their 
meaning. 


One more brief incursion into the 
realm of the Halakhah may be permit- 
ted the reviewer. All the Halakhic au- 
thorities cited—Rabbis J. B. Soloveit- 
chik, Aaron Kotler, Moses Feinstein— 
insist that the absence of a mechitzah 
is a violation of Torahitic law (issur 
d’oraitha). (Only one authority, Rabbi 
David Regensberg adopts the more ju- 
dicious view that the mechitzah falls in 
the category of a syag-a preventive meas- 
ure p. 207). In each instance, the reason- 
ing is based on the explicit, unquestion- 
ed assumption that the synagogue is to 
be equated with the Temple and thus 
possesses the same degree of sanctity. 
This view is not shared by such eminent 
early authorities (rishonim) as Rab- 
benu Nissim, Ravad of Narbonne and 
others who declare the Scriptural verses 
adduced by the Talmud for such equa- 
tion of synagogue and Temple to be 
nothing more than asmakhta. There 
are authorities who go even further and 
declare the sanctity of the synagogue 
no greater than that of any accessory to 
a mitzvah (tashmishey kedushah). In 
any case, even from the traditional 
Halakhic viewpoint the assertion that 
Torahitic law requires a mechitzah is . 
challengeable. Oddly enough, according 
to some early Halakhic authorities, the 
“sanctity of the synagogue” would not 
apply to the ezrath nashim since the 
latter is not to be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the synagogue. 

Repeatedly, the contributors to this 
volume reiterate that the purpose of 
the segregation of the sexes in the syna- 
gogue is to prevent levity and frivolity. 
But what if experience has demon- 
strated, as we believe it has, that mixed 
seating has not brought “levity and 
frivolity” into the synagogue but to the 
contrary, the synagogue that has adopt- 
ed it can at least match in decorum and 
reverential mood the “segregated” syna- 
gogue? What happens then to the 
whole elaborate rationale, notably that 
of Rabbi Norman Lamm, “Separate 
Pews in the Synagogue, A Social and 
Psychological Approach” (pp. 311-338) ? 

As may be gathered, this volume was 
occasioned by a legal suit. It was en- 
tered in the courts of Michigan in 
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order to enjoin a majority of the mem- 
bership of a Mt. Clemens congregation 
from introducing mixed seating. Be 
one’s attitude what it may towards the 
approach to the Halakhah and its 
rationale as reflected in this book, 
the tactic of having an internal Jew- 
ish religious dispute decided by the 
civil courts constitutes the kind of 
Chillul Hashem! of which the Tal- 


1 The court action was sanctioned by a num- 
ber of Orthodox Rabbinic bodies. By what 
process of Halakhic reasoning? 


mud says “better that a letter (a law) 
be removed from the Torah than that 
the name of Heaven be disgraced in 
public.” For the actual basis on which 
the court found in favor of the plain- 
tiffs was that the proposed mixed seat- 
ing deprived them of their due prop- 
erty rights. What emerged, in sum, from 
the “Battle of Mt. Clemens” was the 
sanctity of property rights but hardly 
the “sanctity of the synagogue.” 


THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
South Orange, N. J. 
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